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HYGIENIC AND DRUG PRACTICES 
OF MEDICINE CONTRASTED. 


BY GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 


Wrorver contemplates the present state of 
medical practice, will be convinced that the tra- 
ditions upon which the old drug system is found- 
ed are fast being displaced by more consistent and 
practical ideas. The common sense and science 
of the present day are proving an antidote for the 
errors of the past to just the extent to which they 
can be brought to bear. Improvement in medical 
practice is not so mucn the result of any tendency 
thereto in the old schools as of the extending and 
deepening of common science among the common 
people, who, in consequence, demand a more ra- 
tional and effective practice of the medica! art. 
At the head and front in the ranks of the oppo- 
sition to the time-worn errors of the drug prac- 
tice are the advocates of Water-Cure, the Move- 
ment-Curr, and other bygienic devices and »ppli- 
ances. The these forms of 
practice must extend fur and wide, because based 
in truth—but not without the opposition of ig- 


ideas embraced in 
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norance and its powerful ally, prejudice. Hence 
it is important that these principles should be 
widely sown and deeply rooted in order to afford 
timid thinkers that whole-souled self reliance that 
mocks at the opposition coming chiefly from the 
antique prejadices of majorities 

In order that the reader may more readily and 
thoroughly compare the principles, practice, and 
effects of the drug and the hygienic modes of 
practice, it may be useful to place them in such 
juxtaposition as will afford him a bird's-eye view 
of the whole subject. To this end, there follows 
& general programme pursued by each method in 
a few forms of disease. The disparity would ap- 
pear still greater if the details of treatment were 
carried out, as they are in practice, under the 
eye of the physician 

Peven.— Drug 
with chemicals of various kinds, so as to reduce 
the fever and the power of recovery together 
Niter, antimony, opium, spirits, mercury, bleed- 
ing. Result 
cence 


Treatment ; poison the blood 


death, or a prolonged convales- 


Hygienic Treatment. — The symptom, if un- 
disturbed, soon cures itself. The quick pulse and 
respiration are efforts fur air, or rather, its oxy- 
gen, which soon relieves the blood of its noxious 
matters. The coated tongue is nature's peremp- 
tory method of refusing food, which indication 
must be respected 


baths ; give small and oft-repeated doses of water. 


Regulate the temperature by 


Result : rapid recovery, and the quick attainment 
of the normal strength 

HeavDacHeE 
strong, hot tea; pills 
to obviate a future recurrence of the affection, is 


— Drugs : cologne ; camphor 


The information, tending 
never even hinted at. Result: frequent parox- 
ysme of the malady 

Hygiene.—Pare air; more ventilation ; basti- 
nence, till the proximate elements of bile are 
cleared from the blood ; 
surplus blood from the head 


relief. 


movements, to convey the 


Result: permanent 


Constipation.— Drugs. physic, with the cer- 
tain necessity for its frequent repetition 

Hygiene ywrrect food ; plenty of exercise ap- 
plied to the lower portion of the Effec 
radical and complete cure 


rube 


beef and 
of hop: 


Dysperstsa.—Drugs: bitters 
brandy ; porter, an 


Effect: coutinued treatment 


physic 


other Geouvctivns 





# alus 


Ww 


(WHOLE NUMBER, 180 


(ood food, and not too mach of it 
ons by temporary abstinence ; 
the respiration through both skin and 
and remove the blood of the internal con 
gested parts to the skin by means of cold and ex 
Effect sure speedy ar 1 permanent 


ConsU MPTION Drugs. cod. liver 


and other 


Huygune 
renovate the secret 
increase 


ungs 


ercise 
whisky ; 
line; pl earths Result 
temporary, pleasing deception, but u 
tain death 


Hygiene The 


increased by m 


mphates 
timately oer 
size and the mobility of the 


chest is vements, while ta oon 
that sev 


each 


ease n 


gestion is removed by the same means, s 
eral cubic inches more 
respiratory act; the wear 
ed and the pulse reduced 
husbanded by 
bodily forces 
uld be desired in many ¢ 


han by any otber 


f air is changed at 
of the system is 
snd the bodily forces 
husband the 
ect all that 


snd far better in 


the same means 
use proper f i Eft 
ates 


treatment 
Scaoruna Drugs: todine, oh! 
fish oil, beef Effect : ¢ 
good to escape from 
Hygiene 
giandular ewel 
trit 


rine, mercury, 
niinuous treatment ; 


Oxygen, by natural respiration ; 
by movements nu 
ex- 


rmanent 


ngs removed 


n perfe ted by same means nstant 
posure to light Effect : radical and j 
cure 

urials, and 
nternal disorders 


water 


Exurrions mer 


grease upon t! 

Hygiene rec aot with 
good food temporary 
tion 


physi 


and air 


Result nerease of affeo 
permanent cure 
Drugs 


jentary ha Kesul 


wine, bit 


t ntinued 


W KAK NESS brandy, rum 
ters, iron, se 
wea 

Hye Afford the Or " 
sary, mechanics! aid; emy t wers in a 
limited but prescribed m 
1 


iments to digestion Effect : restoration 


neces- 


saner; remove imped 


NeRVousnes Drug um fetida, va- 
lerian, chloroform, spirits nervous 
ness 


* irritation 
meep & 


Hiygiene Oppose the u 


by imereasing the muscu 


clean stomach 


PAR sLyYsis electricity 
Effect: no benefit 
Hygiene Dire 


channels by movements. in 
lefective partes 


lefe 


the nutrits 


the tive 
un of 
forces 
rrect habits 


the /l int 
rease 
husband 


the the genera 


of the system , abstemiousness and 


Result ;: cure in & majority of cases 
reselvents, in- 
ntia- 


oy my 


Pao.arsvs Drugs austi 


ternal aod external su; 


i in ‘ f 


eter Lewult 


vel dises an the pervous 


Hugien Cc ve the De the trunk by 


move patural sup 


pert 
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remove hyper-putrition ut guocus parts, 
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proper food. Result 


restoration 


radical, rapid, and certain 


Drugs: iodine, iron, 
deformity is increased 


CURVATURES OF SPINE 
supports, braces Result 
and becomes irremediable 

Hygiene.—-Mold the vertebral bones to a cor 
rect shape by movements; increase the power of 
specially weak parte, and so restore the harmony 
of nervous and muscular action; anti-sc-ofulous 
treatment. Fffect: complete and permanent ob- 
literation of the deformity and restoration of the 
general healtt 

The « 
wayt 
which 
Those who are 
ity of the one set of measures over the 
themselves suffer the ill « 
fective and 


son might be extended in the same 
all the diseases and symptoms of disease with 
afflicted ; but this is enough 
unable to see the infinite superior 
yther must 
nsequence of their de 
s warning for 


humanity is 


udgment, serve as 
others 
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THD FEET AND HANDS~—THEIR 
PAINS AND PENALTIES 


BEING A CONCISE VIEW OF THE DISORDERS 
OF THE FRET AND HANDS; WITH ADVICE 
FOR THET! PROPER TREATMENT 
BY LEWI8 DURLACHER, SURGEON 
CHIROPODIFT TO THE QUEEN 


WITH EDITORIAL NOES AND 


mt TRALI 


CORRECTIONS uY 


[CONCLUDED FROM Last NUMBER.) 


ON THE MAN/GEMENT yy, THE FEET 


Tue proper management of the feet is of the 
greatest consequence to health and comfort, nor 


is there any subject connected with medical 


science which requires more attention. However 
trivial the instructions | am about to offer may 
appear, their value will be appreciated when the 
necessity of keeping the feet in proper order is 
taken into consideration, as there is no part of 
the human frame of more importance to our well- 
being, or which requires more personal care 
first of socks 
great care and attention are requisite 


the 


From the wearing and shoes, 


In the 
socks in should be 
silk 


and of 


first instance, summer 
in cold weather of a 


that 


made of fine cotton or 


woolen fabric, sufficient length, 


every toe may have room to extend itself.” 
The feet should be washed evering and morn 
ing, the same as are the hands, and wiped th 
roughly dry, particularly between the toes, and 
the nails should not be cut too often, 


nor at any 


time shorter than to be on a level with the tops of 


the toes. It is also advisable that the shoes be a 
size larger than the foot, and made of soft kid 
leather 

When there is a tendency to hereditary mal 
formation, it generally begins to show itself in the 


toes of one foot, but sometimes in both, from the 


age of four to seven years. The deformity com- 
which lies 


over or under the seoond, or the upper part of it 


mences particulariy in the first toe, 


is confined between the great toe and the second, 
so that when they are all pressed together, the 
of the 


there 


middle joint first toe ia elevated higher 


than the his hereditary development or 


malformation is very remarkable, and I have bad 
many opportunities of observ ng it 


* If a stocking could be made in (he same manner as a 
glove, that each toe m ght have a seperate stall, so « 
prevent their coming tn contact w th each other, the toes 
of children might, I think, be kept in their proper places, 
and with attention to the make and fit 
The dif 
a good form of tbe toe-stails, ee they should be 
made with only one seem, and that under each toe 


f the shoes, the 


formation ros be prevented culty would be 


in obtataing 


If the malformation is very considerable, it may 
be advisable at this early age to endeavor to 
straighten the toes, to effect which I should rec 
ommend a piece of stiff pasteboard, padded with 
wadding, covered with silk, and cut to the shape 
of the under surface of the foot, to be applied 
from the waist or hollow to the tips of the toes, so 
that they may rest firmly on it; at the end of the 
pasteboard, holes or slits should be cut on each 
side of the toe requiring to be compressed, and a 
piece of narrow ribbon crossed over the toe, and 
passed through the holes, the toe being properly 
pressed down before the ribbon is secured to the 
under part of the pasteboard 

A more simple plan consists in the application 
of « narrow strip of adhesive plaster, turned 
round the toes which require to be kept in their 
proper position, passed under the others, then 
crossed the instep, under the foot, and 
It must be drawn sufficiently 
The 
plaster should be changed once a week, or oftener, 
if it does not adhere. 

While attending a lady who had been under my 
care for many years for bunions, caused by a de- 
formity of the left foot, and for a corn at the end 
of her little toe, she showed me the feet of her 


over 
brought over again 


tight to prevent the toes from slipping 


sop, a child about four years of age as a specimen 
of perfection, and extolled the care she had taken 
in ordering his shoes and socks. The next year I 
was requested to see the child, as he complained 
of pain in his left foot, and to my great surprise 
I found his little toe bent under the next, and a 
corn in the same situation as on his mother’s foot. 
The first toe was also more raised than the great 
and second toes. In fact, the whole foot was an 
example of hereditary deformity, notwithstanding 
the same attention bad been paid to his feet as 
when | first saw him. The right foot was of a 
natural shape 

About this period of life, from four to seven 
years of age, and in some iustances earlier, corns 
which are easily removed are apt to form super- 
ficially upon the projecting joints, and should be 
picked out, after the feet have been bathed, by 
the nurses or those who have the care of the chil- 
If the 
corn soon returns and gives pain, it should be 
submitted to a competent practitioner, for by 
proper management and attention, many years of 


dren, a8 soon as the thickening is visible 


suffering and inconvenience may be prevented. 
[t matters not whether they are caused by hered- 
itary or constitutional predisposition, or mere 
friction ; they can not be too soon attended to. 
From the age of seven years and upward, in 
consequence of the child taking more exercise and 
wearing stronger shoes, corns are of more fre- 
quent occurrence, and the soft species between the 
toes, mostly developed, occasivping great pain, 
which the child endeavors to ease by walking on 
the inside of the foot, and throwing the weight of 
the body on the edge of the great toe and inner 
side of the heel, thus causing the ankle to turn 
outward, inducing great weakness in the feet, 
and producing an unseemly roll in walking 
Nurses should watch children when at play or 
walking, to see that they place their feet firmly 
mm th is per- 
ing from 
side to side, or walking on the inside of the foot, 
the toes should be carefully examined, 


xe ground, and if any irregularity 


ceivable io either or both feet, such as r 


as most 
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probably « soft corm will be found on the web / 
between the third and little toes, and frequently — 
in « state of suppuration, for many children have 
a dread of anything being done to their feet, and 
endeavor to relieve the pain in all manner of 
ways, rather than complain. 

If the inner ankle appear much larger than 
natural, aod in walking presses much inward, as 
if the child had not any support for the foot, it 
generally proceeds from relaxation of the liga- 
ments, produced by delicacy of constitution. 
Under these circumstances medical advice should 
be taken, because, if neglected and allowed to 
proceed for a length of time, a confirmed awk- 
ward gait will be the consequence. 

If resulting f: om corns, they should be carefully 
and properly removed, and every means adopted 
to make the child, when walking, bear on the 
outside of the foot, the nurse being first assured 
no cause of pain remains. If it be produced by 
weakness of the ankles, well-adapted laced boots 
should be worn, with an extra thickness of sole 
on the inner side, so that the ankles may be sup- 
ported, and at the same time kept in a natural 
position 

These complaints must not be confounded with 
the diseases of weak and sickly children, for 
weakness of the ankles is often produced by con- 
stitutional debility, and may also be caused by an 
affection of either the loins or knees, which re- 
quires proper surgical t eatment. 

Young persons should be strictly cautioned not 
to tear off the toe nails, which they are very apt 
to do to save trouble, from the facility with which 
it is effected. Much mischief, however, may be 
caused by such a practice, especially with the 
great-toe nails, which, being formed of longitu- 
dinal fibers, the laceration is more likely to be 
continued laterally toward the glands or root, 
than completely across 

Children in the nursery should be watched when 
they put on or take off their socks; and boys, 
when sent to school, should be instructed to cut 
their pails in a proper manner, and impressed with 
the evil consequences of tearing them. They 
should be taught that cleanliness is essential to 
health, and directed either to sponge their feet, or 
wipe them with the end of a wet towel, every 
morning, rubbing them afterward thoroughly dry, 
particularly between the toes 

Children, when at school, should not have more 
than two pairs of shoes in wear, as otherwise they 
would become too small, and then be the source of 
much mischief, and prevent that exercise so 
essential to their health and pursuits. If the 
shoes are too short, the toes are pressed back 
toward the instep, or otherwise deformed, and are 
subject to corns; and if too narrow, the toes are 
pressed together, become painful and inflamed, and 
give rise to that malformation of the foot which 
is called bunion 

When the shoes need repairs, because they are 
burst at the sides, or require soleing, tte school 
shoemaker not unfrequently takes in the upper 
leather, or lays a new piece badly sewn on the 
broken part, so that the seams are likely to bruise 
the toes. When such is the case, and the boy ex- 
periences pain or difficulty in walking, or the feet 
are chafed and bruised, they should no hnger be 
worn 

A youth passing through London on his way to 
Scotland from Eton, called to consult me about a 
soft corn on his right foot. He limped into the 
room, and drew off his boot with some difficulty. 

Oa examination, I found the little toe com- 
pletely wedged down upos the next, and sticking 
to it: separating them gave great pain. The corn 
had suppurated, and the disoharge was offensive ; 
there was a deep ulcer with thickened edges, and 
the foot was mach inflamed. A\l this was entirely 
owing to the severe pressure of the boot 

I did what was necessary, and desired him to 
rest his fuot; this, however, | was given to under- 
stand was impossible, as the carriage was waiting 
at the dour to convey him to the railway station. , 
Va looking at his beots, | could not conceive how 
be had watked in them, or even got them op, as 
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they were in every way considerably too smali 
it appeared that he had not been provided with: 
any other since the last vacation, end coull not 
purchase a new pair until his return home. He 
had never had corns, or anything else the matter 
with hie feet previously. 

I ripped open the boot between the sole and 
upper leather, and when he put it on afverward, 
all the toes projected completely over the side of 
the sole, and in this manner he commenced his 
journey 

This case clearly shows how careless boys at 
school are about their feet, and how needful it is 
to caution them against the cons quences of neg- 
lect 

The employment of foot baths, either hot or 
cold, must depend greatly on the difference of con- 
stitution and habit. For persons advanced in age, 
the tepid bath is preferable, particularly if they 
are subject to gout or rheumatism. Any suddea 
change of temperature in such cases might do 
harm, and the feet ought not to be put into water 

if any kind, while the patient is actually suffering 
from either of those disorders, except by the 
lirection of the medical attendant. 

The proper time for bathing the feet is at night, 
when retiring to rest. 

In advanced age persons do not generally bathe 
the feet; they would, however, derive great com- 
fort from sponging them once or twice a-week, 
or oftener, with soap and warm water, wiping 
them thoroughly dry immediately afterward, then 
using the flesh brush, and rubbing off the loose 
cuticle or scales with a coarse towel. When there 
is any accumalation between the toes, a fine cloth, 
wetted with eau de Cologne or any other spirit, 
may be drawn backward or forward between them 
two or three times a week.” 

These rules will be of great use to persons in 
feeble health 

Adults in good health may bathe their feet 
every morning with cold water, wipe them tho- 
roughly dry afterward, aod then rub eau de 
Cologne freely over them with the palm of the 
hand. When dressing for dinner, the feet should 
be washed with soap and water in the same man- 
ner as the hands. 

Care should be taken that the side seams on the 
foot of the stocking do not press against the little 
toe, such being (from the pressure of the shoe) 
one of the common causes of corns, and also pro- 
ductive of severe pain from those already formed.* 

When a hot foot bath is required previously to 
cutting the nails, ete, it should be used in the 
morning. and made with bran and water, but if 
the skin is naturally soft and moist, salt may be 
substituted for the bran fhe temperature of 
the water should be from 90° to 96° Fahrenheit, 
and ‘the feet should not be kept in the bath more 
than fifteen minutes 

As soon as they have been dried, the callosities 
(particularly those about the heel) and excres- 
cences of all kinds, should be scraped or rubbed 
off with a coarse towel, pumice stone,’a fine rasp, 
or corn rubber 

If the skin about the heel is very thick and 
chapped, it must be rubbed until it becomes 
smooth, after which a little cold or Circassian 
cream may be applied. If the fissures extend 
through the skin (as is sometimes the case), after 
the thickening has been removed, a piece of soap 
plaster should be drawn tightly round the heel, 
to keep them in apposition 


* A better plan is to sponge them every morning and 
evening. if the person is feevte, and the feet inclined to 
be chilly they may be placed In warm water a few minutes 
then sponged with cold water aod «iped dry. The caw 
le pura is betier thao the eau de Cologne. 

* [ am convinced that continoal pain and annoyance 
are produced by the pressure of the euoe against (he seam, 
however trival it may appear to those who have out felt 
the inconvenience. This becomes evident on teking of 
the stocking immediately efter walking, when a corres- 
ponding indentation will be seen along the side of tne foot 
to the polntef the toe. | kaew a gentleman who fre- 
quently in walking was compelled to sop iv the streets 
aot teist bis stocking round, to rev ove the pala he 
suffered (rom acorn on his lidle we. There will be leas 
ditheulty ia keepiog tue seam off the toes by wearing the 
stocking luside oui—that is to say, (he smvott surfsce oext 
the foot 
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When a bath is used medicinally, or in conse- 
quence of fatigue, the evening is the most proper 
time 

Ladies, for general use, should wear silk or fine 
thread stockings; and span silk in the winter 
even when the feet are naterally cold, the usual 
under stocking will be sufficient for additional 
warmth. If they are liable to swolléa feet, par 
ticularly about the ankles, support may be ob 
tained by wearing the elastic boots, which will be 
found exceedingly comfortable, as the ankles will 
be supported and freed from the usual pressure of 
lacing, the boots being made with an elastic 
spring over each ankle, yields equally in all parts 
to the swelling. Waiking shoes should be made 
of kid or dog skin, and for wet weather, of fine 
louble soles ; if t be 








French calf, with 
affected with bunions, the elastic spring let into 
the center of the vamp will be found very bene- 
ficial, as, while affording support, it will yield 
with the same facility to the feet as the boots do 
to the ankles 

Silk and satin dress shoes are made upon the 
same principle, but whatever boot or shoe is worn, 
comfort in walking will chiefly depend ona correct 
fit 

Sportemen, during the shooting season, ought 
to wear woolen stockings, and change them daily 
the shoes should be made right and left, and fit 
firmly over the instep and round the ankle, so as 
to prevent the fot from slipping about ia them ; 
the sules ought to be considerably thicker thaa 
they are usually made, with « fall tread, and the 
waist narrow; the outside not too much twisted 
but made straight until above the little toe, and 
then shaped to the foot; the upper leather should 
be very pliable and soft, lined throughout 
(instead of the usual narrow pieces pressing on 
the toes), and properly fitted, so as not to have 
any ridges or uneven surface. If the shoes can 
be depended on as waterproof, they would be pre- 
ferable 

The foot of the stocking, as far up as the ankle, 
should be well rubbed over with common yeilow 
soap, to prevent the feet from being chafed or 
galled. Stockings thus prepared ought to be worn 
constantly daring the season. Half a dozen pairs 
may be prepared at once, so as to have them 
always in readiness. When the stockings are 
changed in the evening, of course the clean ones 
should be worn without soap 

After the day's fatigue, the feet should be kept 
for ten or fifteen minutes in hot water, in which 
two large handfuls of salt have beea made pre 
viously dissolved; then wiped iry, 
and well rubbed with eau de Cologne, brandy, or 
other spirit.* 


A celebrated sporteman told me, that when 
using the soaped stockings thus prepared, he has 
seen a lather forced out above his shoes from 
heat of his feet, and the continual friction in 
walking He also informed me, that be bas been 
frequently obliged to change his stockings during 
the day without catching cold, or suffering any 
other inconvenience. He never neglected the hot 
bath in the eveniog, and always rose quite re- 
freshed the next morning During 
of the season his feet were never chafed nor 
tered 

I have heard of the feet having been rubbed 
with tallow, previously to a day's «porting, for the 
same purpose, but [ can not speak in favor of 
the plan, as Lhave never met with a person who 
had given it atrial, The action of the soap upon 
the skin in keeping it moist and supple, cau be 
readily accounted for by the quantity of alkali it 
contains, 


the f 











thoroughly 


the 


the whole 
blia- 


Pedestrians who take immoderate exercise, or 
undertake a walking tour on the Cont 
should wear woolen sicockings and shoes with 
broad thick soles, and take particular care of their 
feet, washiag them every morning with soap and 
water. If they are accustomed to use cold water 
and the feet are tender, they may be sponged, or 


nent, 


* Pare cold water is amply suff 
and be'ter without the salt, cologue, braady, ete., | 
with oem 


ent in there es 








bathed for a few minutes in salt and water, and 
then thoroughly dried. Io the evening the feet 
should be bathed im hot water for ten or fifteen 
minutes, wiped with a coarse cloth. and placed ia 














a horizontal position by lying on a couch or rest 
ing them on a chair; after having been exposed 
to the air for some time, they should be well 
wetted with spirits, and clean « Kings put 

If annoyed with corus, after the bathing they 
may be picked or scraped with a om unt 
pointed knife, or instrament made on | srpose, or 
rubbed with a corm rubber, a fine rasp, or any 

ver safe means; but a resor ther sharp 
instrument should not be used on any account, as 
an accident may soon cecur, and irawing 

ood, however ghily, the next day's journey 
may be prevented, or, if persisted ix nflammation 
may come on, and put aa entire’stoy the trav 
eler’s anticipated pleasure : 

i knew « gentleman who left London for a pe 
Jestrian tour through Switzerland, pr sly to 
which his feet were put ia order en he 
arrived at Geneva, flading his corns not com 
fortable as be could wish, he was rec nended by 


the waiter at the 




















hotel where he was staying, to a 

Crerman corn cutter, aad, contrary to my instruc 
tions not to apply to any person abroad who was 
unkoown to him, he placed necif under his 
bands 

Unfortanately, he did not know the langu ge. 
and while he was endeavouring to explain that he 
only wanted his coros carefully pared, the waiter 
held his foot, perator ran an inetrument 
round the corn, and then tore it oa The «pera 
tion gave | great pain, aod his t ! 1 freely 
The next day the foot became so inflamed, tha: he 
was obliged to send for a surgeon, to remain six 
weeks at the hotel, and ultimately to return to 
Eogland, without a mplixhing his raey 

| mention this case t sution ot ‘ ainst 
employing persons who are not professi nally 
recommended to them, and that they should, if 
possi bl become their wn operators n prefer 
ence to having recourse to unknown empirice 

If blisters arise on the toes, and in situations 
where the skin is hkely to be broken, they should 
be punctured with « needle, at the part where 
there is most fluid colle 1, and the contents 
pressed out with a cambric handkerchie ra 
piece of lint Thia should be done in the evening 
after bathing the feet, so that they y be i 
afterward. If the blister is situated «nm the point 
f the little toe, o many her part ‘ ‘ not 
very t sinful, ti ter b to terf ® buat to 
silow the seram or fluid to be absorbed, and when 
the «kia is dried up to remov 

ihe same plan shoubl be adopted if the feet 
are ip red to | safed, as was d ted for 
sportsmen 

+ rt shoes must not be worn on any ac nt 
G-pecially when eporting or taking ere “, a8 
hey press on the tops of the toes (par! eu y on 
the great one, Which is more sensitive tian the 
thers), causing in them, and at the | oot of the 
nail, a degree of uneasiness w » is seldom 
noticed, unless attended with paia aod ino onven 
ienoe 

Whenever blood is found on the foot of the 
stockings, the toes and nails carefully 
examined, and if by pressing nails blood 
ootes out r collects sroun t. attended 
with redoess and ewe ng f the toes t may be 
iaferred that the shoe+ are too short, and the wes 
are driven againaet their I nts 

rhe sus f the mischief should noe 
rewoved t a piece nt we iw z 
lotion. and ed around the na andl .w 
sufficient to re the part« ah s'at 
If the nail feel se, it must be cut as ey as 
possible to the top of the toe, all pressure should 
be avoided, and the lint continued unt ¢ Qvzing 
has ceased 

I regard oF rlockings, as prefers 

woolen. apd f ptritaal bathing feet, as s all 
ther r f . r 
. * " : 
aments Che «f { us rriie aud ev 
var y Weekes lhe 4 8 









































































































































































‘) I perspiration of the feet 
medical interference ems it 
excess as to be annoying 
very disagreeable as to be offensiv 


a source of exceeding 























THE 


uires 
han 
ter is 


many persons 














who are otherwise in good The odor is 
most percept ¢ ip warm weather ris 
and in many cases ' 1, that t 
the afflicted pers s avoided 
No effectu ure can be ex ted t ol 
hee stmeoiut y hecerpar bDgivg . 
ngeé frequent washing the a r " 
and rubbing them with scented tw s day, is 
all that can be done If the pers t spr 
fus on astringent lotion may be used after 
bathing and =before employing e scents 
solution of the chloride of lime or sodium may tx 
aleo used with advantage 
The most extraordinary case | have met with 
w the fa ger whose t perepired so 
profusely, that he change i his stockings whenever 
he “i en opportunity ring the day © skin 
was whit und shriveled ® he ur fa 
washer woman wit bad been at work rit tt 
wi € y Ur } “ “ remarkably flet 
oi ve it en ea an His 
hea t " ) afte ed ut t ™ int 
waes nstant a yanoce, ae he i not g ar 
from |} nor take fheient ex and at 
times ! or bites tr the 
nociet 6 friet t weathe ‘ vd 
been trom uo ces evented tend 
ng t a fee sun « would be « 
saturated ae t is | fl is 
thiek lay av v € ’ ve I ny 
days ‘ saw ‘ a8 n 
ings h en 1 tw i y were 
juite soaked roug 
When the skin breaks into fissures we e 
t K exter n i r em 
t 18 ca t AD pe it ‘ 
tion, or e wa f thes Ine er 
<€ ® easily re y wa ¥ with 
wart ap and water, and ap} ga eof lint 
wetted with mpl ated spirit I are 
f myrr r t e be re y 
lusting between the toes ever orbing ia 
muelir g nta v powder alk r 
fuller art ir if » ‘ nb w 
ler he parts ne firet we washed and drie 
When the toes arthe tog from th 
ire ' es » pee hew ver r ie 
paper, folded and cut t e shay { e toy f 
toes, pinced as tar dow “ I “a w 
£ al . ©} and ‘ 
vents ‘ rmation I t 
changed y and kept perfe y an 
The wa fy piration, w s dry and bur 
Dg Sk'D, arises Mor n constitutiona is r 
at b al d ler D I snd 
rhe ‘ persons are par ilar ible t 
and tler more or less as the stoma s deranged 
To relieve the harsh skin, the feet should be 
bathed in warm water mix« w ‘ ea r 
ran, and should be frequently rested, espe ly 
after walking; but the greatest benefit w be 
lerived from the restoration of bealth under 
jud us medical advice Af t ntaining 
the bicarbonate of potash in solutu frequently 
very beneficial 
( SB sammy feet are ndieative of de ty, 
and tt relief can 2 of ned m e¢xterpai 
apploations Cam} rated spirit, or any stimu 
lating prepara pn, well rubbed over the feet, will 
howeve be found extremely serviceabie.” 
lL ba r ‘ 
nUise © w 
secre sw ex al « « 
ft ‘ i r “ ” I 
w requenut 2 we 
fr H,and a} . spa 
. rete 
‘ " ng . 
(? “Ne i f e 
i , ive 
. r 
fr ‘ al org 4 
e always d s * 
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NATURE IN THE CURE OF DISEASE 
No. 1 

















nY AMES RSON M 
Ir is January—the poin time when things 
new | and ngs old pass away. The Pres 
ent weare the bright and peful, and the Past 
he s and the dim and the fading hue. How 
giad we al { to be, that we are not my lied 
to rely e past for present enjoyment, but 
may thrust out our organs of prehension, and fry 
to grasp something in the Future. For my own 
part and reverent as is my love for the 
things which are /, I still have warm and wel- 
come ve f what is just born My respectful 
and astened esteem for the patriarch in no way 
lisaff t he ny babe these represent 
the won ful manifesta ns of God, and | like to 
t ‘ I y nk tween them \ new year 
s always { sant ne 1 hail its incoming ; 
wha i ' r what end ** the 
y e w i 4 wa year t& be 
ri Aw and inevitably r if & eHowW-storm 
idor understand Wi ve a new year 
begin on a May rning e day when flowers 
“ c ng, whe the sun shines 
war “ o et i} i f the waters, 
whe gir i tt st h queen who 
" Jas y good oth to sit im 
ad the newsy re, punch the fore 
x, a And y we hav be sum 
ng 4 gw ir ae ao 
\ la stiv snd e€ cause the old 
na ob es oray bes, w the pew wears 
aw gg + 
in thinking over what le iid present to the 
readers of the Watrer-Curne Jovanans for the 
year i ¥ noluded t ASK their attention 
t se pape ring” the necription 
- g at ead of this articie The case I 
sha ste w is not devuid of interest, as illus- 
: cal ne r & person io the most 
espera vdition, if one only knows what and 
wo ¢ 
Sin uth UCaro- 
‘ seventeen years of age, the son of a 
Lished gyman in that State, and withal, 
v r endowment, a very bright lad But 
8 naturally secrofulous nstitution, his 
wat knowledge how to take « f himself, 
snd of knowledge on the part of his parents how 
ak are lim, together with his great love 
f study, he lost his health, and from step to 
tep went down bill till he found himself appa 
ren n the grasp of dea ] ung to life 
* at tenacity w arge Vitativeness gives, 
t saw y y day i growing feeble 
From his statement to me, his parents spared no 
pains to bring to his assistance the best counsel 
that the State afforded, yet he continued to fail 
What was to be done The boy asked and pleaded 





to be permitted to come North and try for his life 
inder a new order of ings; but two objections 
arose in the minds of his parents—one, that it 
was a great distance, and should he fail and die. 
he would be a ~ t er, that they 
ad « 1 in I them —old 
eople te i that old ways, old 
Ans i and established physicians, know how 
meet morbid cond ns Detter than any person 

f any school, new fangled and full of crotchets 
But the lad combated the first objection by the 


JOURNAL. 


counter-statement that he was already dying at 
home end while under theloversight of learned 
doctors, and his parents were compelled to own 
that, unless something was done for him soon, he 


would be at much greater distance from them 
than South Carolina is from New York. The seo- 
ond objection he met by a faith equal, and more 








than equal, to bis parents’ doubts It was no ob- 
jection to Aim that the method of treatment he 
wished to try is, as his parents called it, new 
Why should he reject it for that cause Had he 
not tried old? And that patiently. And 
under it had he not descended to the lowest point, 
where visions of the usually unseen began to pass 
before him’ He had /owf faith in theold. He had 
born into him « faith in the new. He knew that 
they and he should be better satisfied if he tried it 
and died, than they would if he died without try- 
ing it, and this view was accepted by his parents, 
and the lad started for the North A long, tedi 
us, painfal journey he had of it Bat he ar 
rived safely. On being told that a young lad 
wished to see me, | went down to our reception- 
room, and I « on sight of him, I was 
shocked I had seen, when a boy, Calvin Edson, 
the celebrated and I had never seen 
person since who so much resembled him in ap- 
pearance | had seen other persons who were as 
poor in flesh, but none that bore so striking a re- 
to Edson. The exclamation of a gen- 
tleman in the house was 

* Why, Doctor, what do 
that poor lad 

* You will see in about a month,” 

“Amonth! He'll be dead in a month,” said he 

“T hope not. I have seen persons worse than 
he apparently is, recover 

** Well, if he lives, count on me as a life-mem- 





the 


e 





nfess that 


skeleton 


sem blance 
you expect to do with 


I replied 


ber of the Hydropathic College 
(Agreed ” Now let us look at bis conditions 
1. Congestion of brain, caused by too severe 


mental application, unrelieved by physical labor 

2. Enlargement of liver to a fourth part above 
its natural size 

Inveterate constipation 

1 Hunger mapDia 

». Reproductive debility, almost frightful in its 
effecta 

6. Restless and feverish sleep 

7. Great mental incertitude 


&. Skin bloodless, rough, and raspy to the touch 
0%. Marasmus of the most advanced kind 
10. Constitutional scrofula. 


Quite a group of symptoms, each in itself worth 


notice und aggregated of a desperate nature. 
Now, what was done How I can tell so it may 
be understood, is a matter of trouble to me; for 





there are so many things that in their place work 
excellently, that can not be transferred to paper 
~that can only be appreciated when seen in their 
connections. But | will try 
1.) We went to work to increase the action of 
the skin. This was done in part by gentle bath- 
ing, aud in part by dry 
) To induce action 
congestion 


tion 
f the liver and reduce its 
this was done by fomentations and 
sitz-baths and bandages 
To overcome inaction of the bowels 
This was done by food, enemas, bowel-kneadings, 
and Swedish movements 
(d.) To relieve the brain. All the foregoing 
had tendency that way, but additional to them 
we gave warm standing leg-baths, with cool cloths 
on the head. Superadded were cleep in the day- 
time as well as in the night, and pleasant so- 
cial chat, a home-like feeling. and exercise im the 
mildest form, and in a month he was deffer. In 
two months he was rapidly recovering, and now 
he has gained 25 pounds in flesh, and is at home 
in good health tter he had been with us awbile, 
and began to give good reports of his improvement, 
his parents, unable to believe that what he said 
himself was true, agreed that his mother should 
come on and see for herself. On her arrival, the 
conditions of her son were far in advance of his 
own statements, and she broke out into thanksgiv- 
inge to God for His goodness 


the 
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THINGS WHICH I HAVE SEEN IN A 
WATER-CURE.-No. 2 


BY H. H. HOPE 





Twere are a good many water-cures in the 
United States, and it is, as I think, rather to be 
lamented than otherwise that they are all, or 
almost all, conducted so nearly on the same plan 
If Water-Cure, as at present developed, were an 
exact science, if ite detaile were as necessary as 
are those of surveying, if under its development 
two and two always and inevitably made four, 
then sameness in the policy would be the law of 
operation. But as it is, I do not see the propriety 
or fitness of having general ideas so minutely 
wrought out on the plana of similarity, as is usual 
in these institutions 

At any rate, | confess myself to give the prefer- 
ence to such of them as appear to be original, 
whose conductors are thinkers, and are in search 
after some new method of applying means to each 
long-existing morbid condition 

It was in December, 1554, in traveling over the 
country, as is my wont, ! called at a certain inati- 
1 stated who I 
was, and was kindly received by the physician 
and his family. Upon walking out to take a look 
at his house and grounds, I came across a gentle 


tution which shall be nameless 


man, and upon our lifting our beavers respec- 
tively, what was our surprise to find ourselves 


old friends. “ Why, Glen!’ | exclaimed, “ you 
here?” 

“Oh, yes, Hope, I am here.” 

‘I did not kaow you were sick. What ails 


you?” 1 saw that he was sick, and most un- 
doubtedly a great sufferer. ‘Of late I have often 
thought of you, and wondered where you were, 
and promised myself that if I could find your lo- 
cation, | would write you, and see if | could learn 
of your welfare, and now | come ‘pat on you,’ a 
resident of a water-cure. You are sick, | see, but 
1 am sorry to have to 
connect you with ill health.” 


do tell me what ails you 


‘So am I, Hope; for | am one of those who 
might live from cradle to grave 
dents 


barring acci- 
without sickness, were it not for the gen- 
eral ignorance or indifference which prevails on 
the subject of health.” 

** Never mind your homilies,” said 1--for I was 
provoked to see so fine a specimen of a man as he 
bad been in his younger days, and even ‘hen, an 
invalid—* never mind your homilies, but tell me 
what sent’ you here. How long have you been 
here? and what does this learned doctor say of 
you? 

“Well, Hope, give me time—here! said he, 
taking my arm, and leading me a little way to a 
rustic seat under an umbrageous beech, and sitting 
me down, and quoting those inimitably beautiful 
words of Virgil, in his first E 





ogue 


“ Tityre, tu, recubans sub tegmine patule fagi.” 


“ Now be content, and in harmony with the 
spirit of the scene, and | will draw the curtain 
and let you see my life for the last ten years, 
which makes the exact space of time that you and 
I have been absent from each other. Do you 
recollect [I did not] that we parted on old College 
Hill—our college stood on a bill 
day ten years ago? 
recollect it well 


at noon, this 
do 
This day, this hour, is the anni- 


You do not, I see l 


THE 





versary of our perting. S range, is it not, that 
at this eract time we shoul! meet again 
. ai shapes * 
tough s how ” 


Bat you do not want Vir 
my history And so to work 


Yea, Glen, 


nor Shakspeare, but 


i met f ails 
P Upon you, t 


r it before « 


fret; then 
en tell me what 


then tell 





you 


tell me Aoe it « 





you have dore [ ming her 


me what induced you to come here 
“Very well. First, [| have liver complaint, 
dyspepsia, congestion of brain, and last, but 


worst, sciatica. You know what this is, do you 





bot 

“Yes: bat how, in the name of all that is de 

cent, did you get into such a conditior 

it is a long story, Hope, if | am to make you 
understand it 

Say on, | am patient, though I am provoked 
to see you here.’ 

* Not more than I to be her ough, ef 
course, hy lishike is not against the piace por the 
physician, but against the necessities which have 
driven me bere. Dut to my story After I t 





college, | went back to my native village of P- 
the study of 
aay I 


f this State, and went t 
law, and things went on swimming!ly 
worked hard and made pr nd my preceptor 
and employer was pleased with me. Ir 
to say that my first error in physic 


In the cente 
an we 
gress, ar 
w presume 
living was 











insufiicient exercise. For | know that for weeks | 
scarcely took any, and for months but very little 
My second error was that of ea Z re much 
as though | had worked my miuscies all day 
Had I known then what | am coms i to know 
now, | might bave saved myself the suff-ring of 
body, and the almost k nog heart-a which 
since have been mine This sitting still and 
thinking, and cating alternately, in the language 
of D peoples graves My next mistake 
was in eating too concentrated and highly seasor 

ed food. I liked ‘rich things Plainly cooked 
food did not suit me it drew out of my gustatory 
nerves no relish, so | turned from it to dishes 
which had elements that could and did draw out 
the powers of this special sense We “a result 
at last, | wan to have a consciousness that | 
could not fhink as | once could nfusion at 


times took the place of clearness, and my thoughts 


would wander Added to this was the becoming 
aware of the failure of memory; and this was 
mortifying to me, f | had become a * rads 

mecum to my principal The upshot of it all, my 
dear Hope, was, tha: 1 bad to call a physician—! 


who had always given the medical faculty a wide 


berth — and then (9 and then my serious sickness 
began Ob, if doctors knew how to be physicians ! 
if they would but illustrate their idea/, how 
many lives they would save, how much il! health 
they would prevent ! 

** What did your doctor give you 

* What, my ear Hope but a good , Vigorous 
dose of calomel, to be fvl/owed up by salts and 


senna. Why, if calomel is geod, it should need 
to be followed by salts and senna to take care of 
it, is & mystery to me, though | suppose | ought 
to be content, masmuch as the whole fabric, it is 
said, is incomprehensible to learned minds se 
this as it l was when | took the 
calome Lhave been sick ever since, and stead 
ily, under all the remedies which have been used, 
have grown worse till | came here 
now than for years, in 
ambitico bad perished 
been. | know what | am 

How long did you employ allopathic phys 
cians 

‘Ob, for four years, and should have done it 
longer bat for the circumstance of a homeopathist 
coming into our place. 1 had beard a good deal 
about this new method of treating disease, and 
was quite ready to try it, and eo dismissed my old 
physician and accepted a new. For awhile I 
thought | was better, and I now think | really 
was; but it was owing to his having given me the 
least quantity of medicines. If this method of 
treating the sick has anything particularly meri 








may, unwell 


Il am better 
But my 
] saw what | might have 


some respects 
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tortious in it, it is im ite AigAce? attenuations, for I 


' 
all 


am sure that during my medicine taking I 
save been . et when | bave taken the least 
medicines. Now, while | was under the homeo 


pathiet, | seemed to improve at first, as | hawe be 


fore said, but not making as much progress as Ac 








thought | ought to make, he began to give me 
more powerful doses, and | failed under their ad 
ministration perceptibly 4 ength | was in 
juced~-a drowning man will catch at « straw 
you kaow—I was juced to try « airvoyant 
She—my physician was a female saw into me,’ 
and told me all about m insides And then 
came‘ bayberry- bark log wood - leaves, eatnip 
aod imfrey-root together with * re and 
herbs, sje into nfusions, * extracts pow 
ders,’ and ‘ syrups It availed nothing Then 
‘ Electropat | had heard of wonderful 
ires by electricity | had no faith in anything 

















so | went to work at getting well from the point 
{f supplying my system with electr ty | was 
ter, | thought. but in a little w e | reeled 
staggered, and fe k lower than ever | was 
liscouraged Must I die ‘Whe could w me 
any ¢ i | was desperate What was this 
hoasted a f med ne where the skill f 
mat trators Did they no 
largely ey make good that ’ 
my care they did not 1 was wnewell simy 
| begun with them | was afterward shivered 
ike & maet fa ship at sen when struck by a 
4- pounder Giod help me" said |. * for vain is 
the help of man.’ Now, as Providence would 
have it, there was an invalid clergyman in our 
village, and he took the Waren-(‘'vuar J MNAL 
s » morning he ne to me-for he wa noble 
man and (Christ-l ond eaid, ‘Mr. tilen, | am 
about, with your permission, to act quite off us 
li eay t you that I think you may get well 
Why, Mr. Barroughs,’ I replied f you have 
thing wt h you feel called on speak in that 
rect lL shall fee bliged to you for it; for 
“ Il avow y dis fin the ssibility of my 
r n, I War nclusion does 
t cessarly 
i am np ur he I do not 
att 4 moment reca e & person 
as sick aa you are ever " e had made 
up bis mind that h ild n 
’ ) i ® i@ I 
Certa Che first thing be done by you 
8 to keep u ge 
**| admit it t courage mus uve a basw 
l an not res 1 ‘ Now n what sha 
it rest Her I valid ven years 
house 1, if not bed wo thousand d ‘ 
“ not ve edica [ “ Trem t 
physicians | have employed 4 s, and 
respectively they have scourmbed befor ay dis 
ease They have given me uf in what can I 
feed irage In wha in | have fait 
‘In Nature,’ said h 
He startled me Nature’ In all my sickness 
I had never heard her'great name mentioned I 
had forgotten jh Art was what | had been 
relying on—t skill of man instead of e laws 
f being. My pulse doubled its beats My 
intuition caught at the idea It mprehended 
the whole matter at a glance. I said inwardly, 
My friend is right, and | though what doctors 
themselves said, that the 
Wedicut ture 











was what was needed, and, in fact, what had to 
be relied on for the restoration of the sick 

You can ecarcely imagine how a new life 
seemed at once infused into me | vibrated be 
tween ld despair and my new-born hope. I 
flushed in face and grew pale by turns, for the 
question was up before me, Am | not so far de 
parted from natural conditions that it is impossible 
for me to recover Shall | have vitality sufficient 
to endure the transit lam a walking apoth 
ecary-shop. My wl seemingly is ha 7b up 





of dissolved drags. [I am « mass of poison. Can 
I be cleaned without breaking These queries 
passed tarough me ke chain-shot thr ugh & Ves- 


~~ 


Cm 
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THE 


eel's the 


apd be emi.ed 


rigg and | minolseters 
my own all 
may, without 
would bave done 


Mr. Glen 


oked ay 
na gl 


irreve 


face as one 


ence, suppose the Saviour 
and epok 

already taken io 
trust on Nature 
have. Mr. Burr 
ne difheulty in my which is 


at way tr 


l see you have 


the meaning of my advice, fo 
Yes,’ | said,’ | ughe Bat 
way that I 
sod an attempt to get 
reeult in killiog me 1 can 


w of no one who 


there is « 


a gr 
to ber may 


aw m ber 
Certainly 
pot be my 


wn guide 1 ko 


le me 


and 

can gu 
*- All cree,’ eaid he 
and he wm 1 be 


le for 
restore 


bat I ko fagu 
eve mos rmly 
o health 

Why, in Heaven's name, who } , sid I 
A Dr. Blank,’ said | ‘He ww 


h 
wv m made tie Auman system Aw 


: physic 
study ’ 
years, bul in a measure cractiy converse ft hal 
They stady 
nditions 
mn when sick He studies 
the t of the 
proceeds to treat 
they are as far 
apart as the poles. He sits down t 
und health 
h their 


ure of the 


usually pursued y med i men 
man in the 

then proceed t 
the mortnd 
great 
him when sick. Thus, you 


ght of his morbid ¢ and 
treat h 
pond itions of 


healt! 


man in 


awe of and then 
see 
study the 


lawe of life and in th 


r presence, and 
addresses himself t 
while 


emselves 


by and w 
the « 
other 


authority 
patient who may « him, 
physicians of othe cho tt 
at work to cure by ’ sick 
lear Hi 


ones 
Ve my 
was 


feeble 


e, t u can readily iofer, I 
representations ; and 
cripple, not able to walk 
l was brought bere. and now 
I know it, I feel it, | am cer 


re is no Detion alx 


' 
taken with Mr s 


cadaverous, & 
Without assistance 
lam getting well 
tain of it The ut it.’ 

“God bless you 1 said, “and restore 
you, But do not get impatient get back to 
active life too soon. TI make this 

> treatment 
sm In no burry 


vod then you sball 


(rien 
and 
usands w 
and then laugh at hygien 
I know tha said he. “ but I 
I al ‘ at le here yet 
hear fr 


Mistake 
» year 
tm me 

| spent a day or two 
friend Dr. Blank 
ne year and one m 
following tter 


with him and my good 
Just 
took the 


and took my departure 
oth from that day I 
from the post-office 


Movrr Hotroms 
lam at home 


M ase 
noe more, and 
work, study 


Hore 
Can now jump, lift 
¢, am & Dew man ‘ 
1 not devoid « 

ioesat esteem for my phys an 
usand years. Yours truly 


Bus 


s water 


me and see 
f gratitude to God, 
May 


ULEN 
wat was dune in sure 
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HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


fret 


zy and 


lecture of the course on © 
the 

ge and Charity Hospital 
feesor KR K 


the Physiology 


erative 
New York 


was de 


’ Microscopy, in 
Med 
livered last 
After speaking of 
Bervard, L 


step in the pursuit 


sal « 


mth by Pr Browne 


taught by 


mget, Corvisart, and others, every 


of which was an act of de 


monstration—and contrasting it with the Physi 


ology now in popular use, and taught by 


* popular” teachers, which consisted mostly of 
and misunderstood fact— 


speculation, inference 


he said, let us forthwith enter upon a succinct ac 
count of those key positions which command a 
general view of the field of animal nutrition, the 
phenomena of which, in detail, precede the ani- 
mating changes oonstituting life. To do this, is 
to enter upon the natural history of the animal 
fiuids, especially that of the blood, which is their 
immediate source 

The blood may be designated as a liquor, hold 
ing in suspension and 


solution the materials 


WATER-CURE 


destine! to maintain the human body and its 


animate properties. Some of there materials are 


incessantly in the act of 


assimilation to the 
molecular structure of organs, to form their “ ana 
tomical elements,” and this by becoming altered 
into constituents of the tissues 


the blood 


which did not exist 
beforehand in This is the case with 
the substance of muscular fiber, which does not 
exist in the blood, but is the character assumed by 
the a the blood 
albumen 
But 


themse/ ves 


umen of assimilated to 


found in the 
besides, these various 


when 


muscle, for the i not 


muscular substance 


anatomical elements are constantly 


in the act of yielding up to the blood various 


matters which are directly carried away from 


them t her parts of the vascular system, either 


therein to be 


to be 


lecomposed by chemical dissolution, 


eliminated, or to be transformed; and in 


but a variation of 
to re-enter upon « 
change, which returns them 
with new properties to the blood. An account of 
these several processes, the details of which 


cur incessautly, may be designated the renovation 
of the i 


the latter which is 
changes beforeband existing 


renewea < 


case 


urre of 


oc- 
Concurring with this 


f the blo 
material 


metamorphosis of the 
d, there is a large quantity 
which did not pre-exist in the 
simultaneously produced and destroyed, 
right apprehension of this will enable 
unJerstand the pecu/iar character of phy 
ical processes For example, it is now 
established that a considerable quantity of sugar 
is both directly produced and destroyed in the 
blood. Thus, it is always found that the blood of 
the bepatic vein (that coming from the liver), con 
tains about eight portions of sugar per thousand 
of the dried residue, which is equal to 1.5 portions 

fresh blood per thousand The quantity of 
blood flowing through the capillaries of the liver 
in the human body, during twenty-four hours, is 
not less than 6Y pounds. The qnantity of sugar, 
therefore, daily produced in the liver and issuing 
from it, soon to be destroyed in the blood, is not 
and «a half What becomes 
We know that it is carried in the blood to 
the heart, and from thence, 
entering the pulmonary capillaries, is lost. That 
is, the saccharine pr perties by which alone we 
know sugar, and ascertain its presence in the 
blood leaving the liver, have been wholly lost ; 
so that the constitution of the blood is altered 
by giving the liver sugar, while a reverse altera 
tion ocours by its and this phenomenon 
y illustrates what has already 
been said of the production and dissolution, while 
in circulstion, of the ingredients of the blood 

Ss the hwtory of another substance, 
rin. It exists in the blood in the pro- 
portion of 2.5 parts per thousand, and while freely 
circulating in the sanguiferous channels is fluid ; 

free movement is interfered with, 
or when the tubes which contain it are injured, 
or their vitality impaired, or when it is withdrawn 
from them, it som solidifies. Why should it do 
this This has been a prime question with the 
physiologist ever since the phenomenon was ob- 
served. Dr. Richardson received a prize for the 
alleged solution of this question. He stated that 
the fibrin was fluid in the blood by the ammonia it 
contains, and that its solidification was a kind of 
precipitation caused by the escape of ammonia 
But this allegation is completely disproved by 
facts Several experiments were here performed 
which perfectly disproved this allegation. The 
blood of the fow! instantly caught was shown to 
coagulate in three minutes, with ut the escape of 
any appreciable amount of ammonia. ) 

But various operative physologists, in seeking 
the sclution of this question, have discarded sur- 
mise (which is, as before said, the immediate 
source of the Physioiogy of the past), and have 
demonstrated that the blood, proceeding from the 


ngredients 


of new 


and 4 
us to 


Blok 


less 
of it 
the right side of 


than an ounce 


loss 


characteristically 


bila 


termed fi 


but wheu its 
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kidneys and liver, is either entirely destitute o 
fibrin, or bas it in mach less propertion than 
arterial blood. This substance, too, then, bas 
disappeared from the blood leaving these two 
organs, while it still appears ia the other partes of 
the b/eod in its ordinary proportion. The quantity 
of fibrin which disappears from the renal and 
bepatic blood, per day, is 1,575 grs., yet the whole 
amount of this substance contained in the human 
blood channels at any one moment, is only 355 ere., 
therefore thrice this latter quantity is destroyed in 
a single day. So that in the history of these two 
substances we have illustrated what was in the 
beginning said, that certain matters undergo dis- 
solution im the blood. Neither liver-sugar nor 
fibrin are introduced as fo d, nor are they pro- 
ducts of the digestive functions, or do either of 
them find an outlet as excreta; but they do not 
both illustrate the same character cf dissolution, 
since the liver-sugar is produced by the liver, and 
is lost to all other parts of the system, while, on the 
other hand, the fibrin is present to all other parts of 
the system and lost tothe renal and hepatic blood. 
In these cases it is seen that the change, i. ¢., 
lows of the fibrin and sugar, is very different from 
a chemical result where substances combine, with 
the appearance simultaneously of new properties, 
or one substance changes to another (in either in- 
stance without any change or loss of their volume 
or atomic sum), but it is a complete disappearance 
of the characteristic substance of the sugar and 
fibrin, or what we may appropriately term a 
physiological combustion as distinguished from a 
chemical one But further, observe that the 
peculiar character of the above change, which 
renders the difference between it and chemical 
changes abundantly clear, is that it is not for 
the producing of a new substance, but for the 
disposing of one, 0 that it can no longer be found 
either to take part in the formation of a new sub- 
stance, as albumen in musculine, or to renew its 
intimate connection with the composition of the 
constituents of the blood, as we shall presently 
show is the case with the decomposition of bile, etc 


There is another substance familiar to the 
physiologist, which is a product of the human 
system alone, not now of formation, but of de- 
composition, and which is a fit example of the 
substances secondly referred to, which are pro- 
duced in and eliminated from the body. This 
matter, termed urea, is found every where equally 
in the blood throughout the body. Its proportion 
to the blood is one and a half portions per ten 
thousand. The entire[quantity of it in the blood 
at any one time is not over 22 grs., and yet 500 
grs. of it are actually discharged every day as a 
constituent of the urine 

Next, of the substances which are the combined 
issue of the vascular pertion of the glandular 
organs, and the forces pertaining to its circulating 
elements, and of the fibrous and cel) tissue portions 
of the glandular organ. These matters are the 
product of some change in the epi! helial or glandu- 
lar constituents of the glandular substance, not 
performed in the blood itself, combined in definite 
proportion with some ingredient of the blood, 
transuded by, and while in the act of passing 
through, the vascular portion of the gland, and 
while constituting the fluid contents of such portion 
of the gland. These are the substances which are 
the most immediate, free, or fluid participants in 
the phenomenon of digestion 

First, the secretions which collect and mingle in 
the mouth from the contiguous glands ( parotid 
sub maril/ary and sub-lingua/), and the mucous 
membrane. These, termed the saliva, amount to 
3 lbs. avoirdupvis daily. 

Second, the secretions of the glandulw in the 
roof of the throat, which in the horse may be col- 
lected to the measure of some gallons daily, and 
which serve the important purpose of thoroughly 
moistening the comminuted bolus of food, on 
its way to the stomach. 

Third, the gastric juice, the amount of which is 
estimated by Bidder sad Schwidt, for the adult, 
at over 10 lbs daily, and which is the special 
digestive fluid 
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Fourth, the pancreatic juice, amounting to 2} 
Ibs. daily, and the special office of which is to re- 
; duce the oleaginous substances of the food toa 
| fine emulsion, constituting the chyle, in which form 
| it directly enters the blood 

Fifth, the bile, the destination of which we shall 
presently consider, and 

Sisth, the intestinal juice secreted by the glan- 
dalm, which in great part compose the entire in- 
ner wall of the intestine. Each of these contains 
a small proportion of a peculiar substance, at once 
| the product of the cellular elements of the gland 
which secretes them, and of the vascular elements 
which combine to furm an essential part of their 
structure. Now, it is by means of these peculiar 
substances that the physiological act of digestion, 
as distinguished from tha: of chemical solution, is 
accomplished 

Now the whole sum of these substances, that we 
stated ceased to be at one time actus. ingredients 
of the blood, and yet soon after issuing from it 
into the alimentary canal, re-enter upon a new 
course of change which returns them to its chan- 
nels, is at least 20 los. per day 

The physiological changes these digestive sub- 
stances undergo, and the character and term of 
their existence, are not similar to those of the liv 
er-sugar and fibrin, siace the latter leave no ves- 
tige, while the former are separated from the blood 
for a while, and taking their course through the 
alimentary canal, distinct from the blood, return 
in undiminished volame combined with the prod- 
ucis of digestion,toitschannclaa * * * * * 

Let us now fix our attention upon these latter 
| substances, which directly replenish the blood 
| The immediate great source of these is the alimen- 
tary or digestive canal. Having before, however, 
entered it from without, they are soon absorbed by 
the blood-vessels.and lacteals going from the 
stomach and intestines (for different substances are 
| digested and absorbed in different parts of the al- 
imentary canal), and enter the blood. These sub 
| stances, according to various observers, amount to 

1.206 Ibs of albuminous, starchy, fatty, and sa- 
line matter per day—together with 4.275 Ibs. of 
water or nearly 54 lbs. of fluid and solid aliment 
absorbed —counterbalanced by an equivalent sum 
of perspiration, urine, salts, and feces discharged 
| by the various excretory channels. In addition, 
| «little over apeund of oxygen is absorbed, and a 
pound and a half of carbonic acid is exhaled, with 
a small and quantitatively undetermined amount 
of animal vapor Of these matters 6} \bs. are ab 
sorbed aad eliminated daily. They enter the sys- 
tem from without as foreign substances, are im 
mediately subj -cted in order, to mechanical, chem- 
| ical and vital influences ; soon they are fluidized, 
| and peculiarly decomposed by contact with the di- 
gestive substances aiready enumerated, and com- 
bined with these which also are altered by diges- 
tion, they are absorbed aud enter the constitu 
| tion of the blood. The course of vital action here 
persists, and after awhile, being ingredients of the 
blood, they are eliminated or continue under va 
j riable characters. Thus the blood is replenished 
A relatively small portion of its ingredients ceas- 
| ed to be so, and were transferred to the aliment- 
ary canal by the agency of the vascular, cellular, 
and fibrous anatomical elements, which constitute 
the gland, with the blood moving in the first ele 
ment. These ingredients, which but a moment be 
fore occupied the place last named, were changed, 
and issue from the gland duct physiologically iden 
tified with its characteristic product, as instance 
pepsine Taoey were gained by the alimentary canal 
while for a time separated from the blood, bat were 
soon again lost to that canal_and regained by the 
blood. So that there is a strict reciprocity and 
compensation im endless repetition while life 
; endures . . . . . . . 

There now remains for us to cite a single char- 
acteristic example of the role the organs connect- 
ed with digestion play in the process. The liver 
will suffice for this purpose. The sugar produced 
by this orga is absorbed by the blood, but per- 
forms no special office there, being soon after its 
entrance destroyed, when not in excess. The bile 
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also is produced by the liver and formed from sub- 
stances wholly different beforehand from the bile 
Taey are, however, derived from the blood 

The bile does not arrive at the blood at all, bat 
we fiad therein certain substances which we kaow 
to be the product and result of the process of its 
digestive decomposition and absorption. This ques- 
ion, i. ¢., the question whether the bile was an excre 
tion, or served a digestive purpose, has been conclu 
sively settled by the independent researches of 
Lentz, Harley. and Marvet. The bile is secreted to 
the amount of several pounds daily When the 
chyme, passing through the upper part of the duo 
deaum, comes iato contact with the bile, the latter 
is precipitated, and then can not undergo absorption 
till it has been digested by the intestinal fluids 
B it the bile will emulsify the fatty particles which 
escape contact with the pancreatic juice and its 
operation so coatinues until it is gradually precip 
itated and fitted, by decomposition, for absorptioa 
by the chyme, which reaches it more slowly 
Fur it is one of the more important of the truths 
developed by demoastrative physiology, that the 
chyme and the chyle are not constitated of the 
same sabstances in diffrent stages of dig -stion, 
but of different elements of the food 

Our present terminus will now soon be arrived 
at by a few remarks upon the physiological tex 
ture of the body whose functions we have been 
considering A correct apprehension 
dispensable to a right understanding of physiolog 
ical processes. There are not, in a strictly phys 
iological sense, such separa'e systems of solids 
and fluids of the animal body as appear at first 
and always so appear to the merely physical eye 

The most rigid of these parts and organs term 
ed solid, are mainly constituted of a combination 
of elements the most intimate partof whose struc- 
ture is composed of fluid—and on 
hand, the lightest fluids are saturated and modi 
fied by matters which alone, are solid 


f this is in 


the opposite 


Every tissue in our bodies is not only what it is 
by virtue of flaid matters like albumen, but the 
pecul arity of every part of ite structure is main 
tained by being constantly bathed in them No 
vital activity can oceur, no physiological phenom 
ens take place, without in the brief moment of 
time in which it ocours employing the fluids of 
the body. They are really the vital bond of union 
between all its fixed parts, and are the means by 
which alone all the changes of outrition in the 
solid parts take place. 5o, too, of the apparent 
distinction between the tissues and the blood ves 
sels. Nature in physiology does not give such a 
distinction The distinction may be anatomica ly 
correct when arteries and veins are its subject ; 
but only so beeause they do not really take any 
part in the formation of tissues proper, nor sug 
ply them in any sense ; for it is the capillaries, not 
the arteries or veins which constitute the vascu- 
larity of the tissues and supply their fluids. It is 
the capillaries even which supply the materi als for 
the nutrition of the fibrous, membranous, and cel 
lular elements of the arterial and venous chan 
nels. Nutrition is not directly accomplished by 
the movement of the blood in the veins and arte 
ries, but by the active aad equal movements of 
the fluids within and without these capillaries. A 
like remark well applies to the general under 
standing of the capiilaries. They can not, in a true 
physiological sense, be distinguished from the 
tissues. They combine to form an essential ele 
ment of every structure and every tissue, except 
bone and cartilage, and in the strictest sense they 
im great part are the tissues. If they are inc/os 
ing elements, equally so are other elements of 
the tissues. A correct understanding of this may 
be reache! in connection with the fact, that the 
capiliaries frequently cease strictly to be such even 
anatomically, by their substance becoming directly 
continuous with the other membranous or fibrous 
portions of the tissue, their cavities forming an un 
divided continuation of the hollows or fluid-filled 
spaces, as in the spleen, ete 

Ic is notin accord, therefore, with a trae physi 
logy, to mean by *‘ capillaries,” a set of hair like 
tubule which are extensions on the one hand of tie 


arteries, and on the other of the veins. They are 
tubes identified with their contained substances 
Every tissue in the body has its cellular structure 
(except the white, yellow, and muscular fiber 

and that this structure only differs anatomically 
from that of the vascular portion of 
im that its continuoas hollow is occupied by the 
red-blood in motion Bat the other elements 
equally have their fluid, albaminous, chylaqueous 
serous, or mucoid contents, by means of which 


the orgaus, 








alone the involuntary physiological interchanges 
ure accomplished And if the ospillary or vas 
cular portion of every gland yields up its contents 
no less so does every cellular element and tissue 
f the haman bod 

Bat ia what does the phenomena nutrition 
consist’ This is the problem in physiology which , 
nelwles all others It undoubted y proceeds upon 
the doing of a// the phenomena we have been 
cupied with, but is as dire nad vy depen! 
ent upon the renovation of the of animal fluids 
as upon thatof the blood itself. These other fluids 
are, we must understand. in great part, constitated 


not of ingredients identical wi 
butof the substance of the molecular decompos 
tion and disintegration 
sues, with which they are identified 


h those of the blood, 


of the elements of the tia 


ani their ren 


ovation does not consist ia the molecular 


depos 


tion of new material from wifhou/, through the 
blood, bat of material alrealy existing in the tis 
sues, which had not yet undergone fiua/ decom 
position or metamorphosis 

The phenomena of growth require a stant 
supply of new material from without, that uu 
ritwon asiow supply of highly elaborated mate 
rial; and we must suppose that ¢! listinctive 
character of nutrition, when the carwu ans a 
fully developed, cousista, not as does the pheaou 
enon of growth, in the de position molecule by m 
lecule of formative matter, but in the renov n of 
the nutritive fluids, which in fact stitutes nu 
tion itself. And the processes of digestion, and 
the renovation and replenishment of the | i 
alone, are not those to which we can direct design 
the piyswilogy nutritwn Bat this w 
stitute the subject of another lectur 

2+ +e 
HEALTH 
BY LA ROY NDERLA 

Ir i# @ matter of ab ite rtair 1 4 
ture has put the means of health with the ree 
fevery human being It remains, therefore 
the invalid himself to d le in respect to his ow 
cure, a4 each one has all the essea-ia ynili 
more or leas, under his own contr 

The heroism, the determination, the w 
rings the power! and this shows how 
some are alwayssick. They can find time to trans 
gress the lawe of life, but no time to get we b 
time to attend to their highest and first duty 
They triflo with health; they spend time and 
money transgressing t when rem led of the 
momentous work so bh sary t lone for 
with for repairing the mischief of their pr 
ignorance and errors, they are t weak tod i 
at all hazards, on the acquisition of good health 
They can be vigi/ant, industrious, and in ARN 
esr for the acquisition of wealth But when 
conscious of ruinous habits, bad h h, pain, and 
the doom of a premature death, they pause and f 
hesitate, undecided as to what they can ort 

Health comes to those wh Witt t t vo 
who seek for it more than for hidden treasure 
I: comes only to those who are in + r; who 
make it their first business, their f iuty to be 
weil And to those who thus aod th 


work which Health coma 
sweet and sure 





Auspicioas Hygiene , sweet gar “ 

Wrea he for each t a arm for « 

Won by their eweets nature's lang 

Tee way worn epirtt seeks thy sun mower , 
Here, ast wild murmurs on t wing -* 
Wh eacelu ne thy handms * e brivg 

What healthy forms the vita es | 

Aad sweep the furrowed lines of anxivus thoug 
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x THE 
LETTER FROM DR. A. CURTIS 
Da. Taate—Deer Sir: loallmy writings on 
medicine, and controversies wi h medical men, of 


every class, from the grossest Allopathy to the 


most attenuated Homeopathy, and /: om ice water 
and brown bread tosteam and lobelia, 1 have sin- 
cerely intended and earnestly labored to act Fain 
LY; to avoid all misrepresentation of the expres 
sions or sentiments of others, especially when, for 
convenience, | have qu ted their sentiments rather 
than their language. I have endeavored, in all 
these matters, to do and 
whenever I have discovered that I have wronged 
any one, I 
corrected the error. I 


as I would be done by 
have cheerfully as well as promptly 
never could that 
r unfairness could be really profitable 
to any writer 

Some years ago I quoted from Dr 


believe 


pDjustice 


John Mason 


Good's ** Nosology’’ after this manner 
The language of medicine” is a ‘* barbarous 
Argon sand from Abercrombie’s Intellectual 
Powers the effects of our medicines on the hu 
man system are “in the highest degree uncer 
tain And | then added myself except that, as 
Kobinson saye they have destroyed more lives 


than the sword, pestilence, and famine 

Since that time | have seen this sentence qaoted 
in several medical journals, and, I think, a book or 
two, each leaving out a little, till it appears in the 
Waren Cune Jounnat, without reference or quo 
tations, «xcept at the beginning and the end, and 
all charged to Dr. Joho Mason Good This is not 
fair, because Dr. Good did net say it a I will 
close with a few scraps that Dr. Good did write 
You can publish them if you choose In «peaking 
of his book, he says The main object of the 
present attempt is produce a book that may be 


perused by the classical scholar without disgust at 


that barbarous jargon with which the language of 


medicine is so perpetually teaselated Page vii 


Aguiv, he says (page ix Of the seat of dis 
eases we often know but very iittie of their 
causes far oftener stil) less Again, he says of 
medicine (page xxxVv * This oabulary is a 
jumble terms derived from almost every lan 


guage and every system, whether dead or 
founded upon no o 


iving 
mmon principle, and equally 


lestitute of 


precision and simplicity It consists 

f terms often barbarously and illegitimately 
mpounded, doubtful in derivation, cacophonous 

to the ear, and, for want of a determinate signifi 


formed, as 


cation ne would think, rather for the 
purpose of suppressing ideas than of communica 
ting then The classi student can never 
sommit them to memory without disgust at so 
rrbarous 4D association In the brain alone 
page xxxix we meet with an assemblage of 
terms so ridiculously diversified in their sources 


and primary meanings, as fre juently listurb 
mh running them 
and, at the same time, so indelicate in many 
f their references render it imposs ( 
read them except in a dead language 

1 thought, friend Trall,when [ gave up the edi 
torial charge of the Recorder, that | had written 
about enough ; but when | see such missiles as the 
late address of Prof. Holmes * let loose upon such 
people” (page xv people sick for want of know- 
ledge of truth for themselves, and d+ f the 
mischievous practices of those who profess to have 
all the valuable knowledge there is of the healing 
Med. Ass ciation), 
I feel a strong desire to take up the pen again 
By the way,! believe I still owe 
two on ‘‘ drug medication,’ 
supply if you want it 


the gravity of the sedatest face 
ver 
} 


as to ne to 


cause 


art (see Resolutions of the Am 


you an article or 
which | em willing to 
You and I agree in this, 


Dr. T.—we both go fora purely innocent medi- 
calcation. We differ only in this, that you confine 
yours to simple food and drink, and I believe also 
that 


the leaves of the trees are for the healing 
of the nations,” that “ hyssop” oan “ purge [puri- 
fy} me and | shall be clean,” and that a poultice 
of figs or other mucilaginous substances are excel- 
lent on a ** boil.” 
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« dave of 


© aged it addeth length 

To the tight of the strong it addeth strength 
wahens the heart, It brightens the sight 

Tw afing « goblet of moruing Nght" 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D 

Ovun Natiosat Crrists.—The Trrrry 
First vo.ume of the Warer-Cure Journal 
commence ts career under new and pe- 
culia circ stances im our ct untry’s his- 
tory While our land is blessed with un- 
exam pled sperity in all the materials of 


and strength, dark and por- 


uds have suddenly overcast the 


sky of our political horizon. Differences of 
opinion among men have led to alienation 
between the States of our glorious confed 
eracy, and the din of preparation for deadly 
strife is resounding in our ears. Brother 
confronts brother in hostile attitude, and we 
seem to hear in the distance the rum ings 
of the elements which precedes the storm of 
battle 

Yet we think we can discern the clear 
sunshine through the gathering gloom. 


Disorder is not in the nature of things eter 


nal. Passion, prejudice, ignorance, indis 


cretion, fanaticism, and injustice may sway 


the multitude for Reason and 


a season, but 


Truth in serene ajesty sit enthroned for- 
eve Orde s Heaven's last as well as 
first law, and a dissec among the na- 
tions, as the elements will, in the end, 


‘harmony not understood,” 


There is t much intelligence among 
the masses of our people, too deep a ven- 
eration fi 


ur | ast hist ry, an 1 too sacred 
a regard fur the welfare of the future gen- 
erations to permit this ‘* most glorious coun 
try that the sun has ever shone upon,” to 
be either rent in twain or deluged in blood 
Statesmen may be mistaken, politicians are 
often deceitful, and demagogues are always 
designing, but the “ second sober thought” 
of the honest and patriotic millions will 
eventually restore the “alliance offensive 
and defensive” between might and right. 
But whatever may be the result of the 
present threatening agitation, whether peace 
or war is to ensue, the Warer-Curs Jovr- 


; 
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[Jax., 


NAL is equally and under all cifeumstances 
indispensable 
to all. The citizen needs enduring sinews 
for the pursuits of productive industry ; the 
warrior requires strong arms to wield the 
Health is 
essentia! to enjoyment in peace, and to suc- 
cess in war. We say, then, to our brethren 
in all sections of our beloved country, be 


It is the messenger of health 


missiles of his destructive trade. 


peaceful if you can, fight if you must, 

but—rtake the Warer-Cure Journat. 
The Warenr-Cors Journar is not sec- 

It can not be, 


tional. Its very nature for- 


bids, Its mission prevents. 


Like the sun 
and the rain, it sheds i's light and its truth 
on the just and on the unjust. It knows no 
North, no South, no East, no West—no 
All points of 


the compass are within its field of labor. 


higher Jaw, no lower law. 


Its country is wherever humanity is found ; 
all the laws of the universe are esteemed by 
And 


whether the spirit of secession, or union, or 


it as equal in sacredness and dignity. 


conservatism prevails for a season, its reg- 
ular visitations to the family circle can not 
And 80 


what will—war, pestilence, famine, drouth, 


safely be dispensed with. come 


floods, fire, fury, earthquakes, volcanoes, 


hurricanes, or comets, our advice in 


any 
and every emergency is, Supsckipe FoR 
rue Warer-Core Jounnat. 

Too Mucu Menpicine.—The Medical 


Counsellor, published at Columbus, Ohio, in 
the “ The 


Profession,” informs its 


an editorial on Faults of our 
that the 


great majority of physicians give a great 


readers 


deal too much medicine. This is an im- 


portant discovery —one that we made “ long 
time ago ;” and we hope the profession wil! 
profit and their customers be benefited by 
the announcement. The Counsellor impli- 
cates young and old physicians alike in the 
grave charge. 

We ‘give too much medicine to the sick. The 
young practitioner almost invariably is disposed 
to give too much medicine, and the old are, after 
from a quarter toa balf century spent im prac- 
tive without having kept close watch of the prog- 
ress of the times, about as much disposed to be in 
error as the young 


But this is not all. 
bad way of mixing and jumbling things to- 


Medical men have a 


gether heterogeneously, promiscuousl y, and 


anti-pharmacologically. Says the Coun- 


sellor : 


Mixtures »re too complicated. We believe that 
many of the officinal preparations are too much 
so, but in the ordinary practice of the country 
this is carried to a point of perfect absurdity, the 
incompatibility of medicine being in many in- 
stances totally disregarded. In some cases the 
compound of active agents being made inert, and 
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And yet this is not the end of the mis- { 
chief. The Counsellor goes on: i 


Too many preparations are given near together, | 
alternating. Each hoar, or even each half hour, | 
has its appropriate dose asigned. The patient 
may h+ve just dropped into a quiet slumber, one 
hour of which would bring a more favorable 
change than all the drugs in Christendom ; yet, 
with the officious nurse, the doctor's orders must 
be obeyed, and with the nauseous dose come 
retchings, restlessness, and watchfulness 

We quite coincide with the sentiment 
expressed, We would rather have one 
hour’s sound sleep, in any conceivable case 
of sickness, than to have the stomach nau 
seated with ail the poisons of Christendom, 
Bat why blame the “ officious” nurses ? 
Have they not been taught that the physi 
cian’s directions must be im licitly obeyed ? 
Are they not told to give the medicines 
with the precision of the clock, and to go 
by the clock? They imagine that one drug 


is better for sick folks than al] the sleep in 





Christendom, and the physicians make no 
attempts to disabuse their minds. To 
blame the nurse for doing exactly and faith- 
fully what the doctor has instructed her to 
do, 1s not according to our notions of equity 
or COMMON sense, 

But a more perplexing predicament still 
is before us. It is the problem of deter 
mining whether the medicines are doing 
good or harm. The Counsellor puts the 
case : 

We have often found it difficult to distinguish 
between the effects of disease and those of the 
remedies administered—have sometimes had to 
wait until the influence of active remedies had 


time to abate before we could clearly make out 
the features of the disease 


The effec ts of remedies and of diseases 





oth coe xist, 





are so nearly alike that, when 
it is impossible to distinguish one from the 
I 


other! In our judgment, such remedies 
ought never to be given. But why is so 
much medicine given? The Counsellor 
answers: 


There is no doubt that thi« active dosing is 
sometimes demanded by the peculiar notions of 
the patient or friends, and that physicians are 
often led into this error from the fear that other- 
wise they will be thought to lack energy in their 
treatment. 


So, then, after the physicians have mis- 
taught the people to believe that they need 
constant dosing and drugging because they 
are sick, they are obliged to covtinue 
“active medication"—cure or kill—be- 
cause the patient or friends entertain erro- 
Would it 


not be better, Mr. Counsellor—we submit 


neous notions on the subiect! 


with great deference—to tell the people the 
truth of the matter, and Jet the customers 
come or go, as the case may be ? 
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In conclusion, the Counsellor remarks : 


But we have not room to follow out this sub 
ject this week, as we had wished. 


We regret this want of room exceeding- 
ly, as we fear the subject will never be re- 


sumed. We have long noticed that when 


medical journals come out in this way and 
expose the dangers and follies of the whole 
drug system, they very soon find out that 


it won't pay, and so they kee p mum 


Tue Bostos Mepicar Jovanat ox To 


Bpacco.—The celebrated English physician 


and author, Sir Benjamin Brodie, has lately 
published in the London Times a powerful 
article against the ruinous habit of tobacco 
using. This article has been copied into the 
Boston Medical and Sura cal Journal > but, 


as usual with medical journals, when any 
thing sensible and wholesome, and which is 
caleulated to diminish diseases and retard 
human degenerac y, appears in their ©ol- 
umns, it 18 ONY Under pr test. The Jour- 
nai throws “cold water” on Sir Benjamin's 
article in the following sentences, which we 


extract from its leader 


We do not believe there will be one smoker the 
less for this counterblast of Sir Benjamin. Not 
withstanding the repeated endeavors of +tatesmen 
and philanthropists to check the practice, as bale 
ful to soul and body, the weed ha: grown rapidly 
in favor, and is at present used to an extent al 
most incredible to those who are unacquainted 
with the facts. No less than six millions of acres 
of land are at present employed for its cultiva 
tion ; the annual production of the United States 
alone is two hundred milions of pounds, and it is 
eaid that is in common use among no lees than 
four fifthe of the population of the world. Now 
this universality in the consumption of tobacco 
may be regarded as an argument, and a pretty 
powerful one, that, harmful as it may prove in 
certain inetances, it Serves, on the whole, some 
wise and useful end) That much positive harm 
may and often does acerue upon its use, particu 
larly during the period of youth, there can be no 
question, interfering, as it must, by ite directly 
sedative action upon the nervous system, with the 
natural growth and development of the body, and 
inducing & nervous excitability which may end in 
hypochendriasis and its attendant evils. But a 
wide experience has shows that when used in 
moderation, and under circumstances not obvious 
ly contra-indicating its employment, it is capable 
of proving @ real blessing ! 


Such logic is in perfect keepi rwitha 





x 
Ss) stem which can see no better w ay f over- 
coming morbid conditions than by potson- 
ing the body all through. Tobacco a real 
blessing! An agent which interferes with 
the dev ment of the body a useful thing !! 
An article which exerts a directly sedative 
action on the nervous system subserving 
some proper end!!! Wehave no patience 
with such unmitigated nonsense, 
Newspapers on Hyorene.—There are 


some wise and many foolish arti es, on the 


subject of the preservation of health, con 
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stantly going the rounds of the newspapers; K 
and we hardly know whether a prep ler- > 
ance of good or evil results from the s 


total of their teachings 


The Brooklwn TJimes, in the followi g 
article, gives a gor d illustration of the pro- 
miscuous and contradictory teachings of 


the press on the subject of health 


LUREING DANGERS 

If we are to je ige from the paregraphs which 
go the rounds of the press, nothing i* more liter 
ally true than that “in the midst of life we are 
in death For some days we have amused our 
selves by clipping from our exchanges the various 
brief physiological and medical bints which some 
editors are so fond of circulating ; and if only the 
half of the extracts we have collected deserve any 








attention, we may well wonder, not t the ex 
cessive mortality which statistics re ut at 
the continued existence of any member of the 


human race 
We have a paragraph which tells us that to 
smoke tobacce is certain, though not immediate 


death—that it destroys the nerves, impairs the 
digestion, clogs the lungs, adulterares the | j 
and poisons the lips and throat We w tt 





fore set down the large proportion of our citizens, 
who smoke or chew, as on the high road to speedy 
death 

Next we find a paragraph which telly us that 
over #ix hours per day of intellectual exertion r 
brain- work, is bownd in « ¥ 





y few years ti prove 
fatal in ite consequences. Now, as there are very 











many of Our scquai nl ances, an Wwe ne OUTRE! Ver 
who habitually devote nearly double the above 
number of hours daily to the full emp'oy mer 
every atom of brains which nature ns t ed 
upen them, we must infer that moet of a 
yers, editors, and many mer ante and students 
are sure to terminate their earthly are «lore 
obpg 

The next paragraph we en nter calculates 
the quactity of pure air necessary to maintain 
an sult human being in sound bealth, and we 
conciusively that all ar publi seeembiy & me 
and churches are so inadequately ven ‘ that 
to spend an hour or re io them whe “ 
is Certain to produce the most de 
the constitution Ww ast theref 
many of ir iad ecquaintag sw 
Sunday in church or Sabbat 5 ‘ 
nearly every week evening to le i 
are certain ere ng to forfeit r ’ 
sequence—saying nothing of the va nu ‘ f 
theater-goers w levore tw r three rs 
several times a week, to attendar ul ‘ 
tractions of the stage 

Then we find a peragraph « - ” i” 
that whoever e meat more t n nee a ‘ 
not being in the hatit of taking mu 
exercine s doomed t pay the penalty f gor 
mandizing in lowe of health and fe W ‘ 
the let of the epeedily doomed efor many 
stalwart men and vely women reguia 
eat meat three times a da and yet seldom ex 
themselves by anything more than geing u ‘ 
pair of stairs or climbing inte a stag r 

Then we encounter a peregraph w warns 
us against drinking ice-water lt proves t ‘ 
deadly ct s communicated t my per wt 
16 60 foolleh as to ewallow an art f wa 
temperature. We come immediately upon a er 
item, which demonstrates that hot drinks, su s 
tea and coffee or spirits, being warmer an the 


bleod, must of necessity 


nuterize the pe 


the throat and produce most deleterious ¢ ‘ 
upon the system We conclude that t ht 

whose drinks are ov und they w beverages | 
are hot, are at tl point of death snd sew | 
seldom drink at are no better off: for a on 
paragraph sets forth how much of t) rpores i 
system yosietse of water, and how neelia ia 


that the due proportion of the component parts f 
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the body should be kept up by plentiful imbi- 
bition 

We neat meet with a paragraph which assures 
us that «il water is more or less impure, and that 
we ought to let it stand for some time before 
drinking, to let the foul matters which it holds 
in solution be precipitated by gravitation to the 
bottom of the vessel. Then we chance upon an 
which assures us that water ought to 
be drank directly it is drawp from the well or 
tap-——that when it stands in a room it absorbs all 
the respired and perspired gases around 

We next find a paragraph which apprises us 
that if we do not bathe without fail at least twice 
a week, the pores of our skin get clogged, and 
disease and death supervene. Then we find a 
counter item, asserting that man is not an am- 
phibiows animal, and that to bathe oftener than 
once a fortnight relaxes the system and makes it 
a prey to sundry awful and fatal distempers 

So we might go on over two or three columns, 
collating and contrasting the various medico 
sanitary suggestions of our exchanges. The 
moral of the whole subject iz, that the healthiest 
man is he who does just what he feels hke doing, 
without regard to anybody's hints or suggestions 
It is a certain fact that the men who fuss most 
about health, aod who are forever in dread of 
doing something, or going somewhere, that will 
injure their constitations, are the weakest and 
feeblest of mortals, while those who go right 
ahead and follow their instincts are bluff, hearty, 
healthy fellows, who enjoy life while they live, 
and live longer at that, 
ypher who has a thousand specific 
at the tiy 


other item 


than your sallow philos 
rales of health 
f his tongue, and with them al 
knows the luxury of living in perfect unconscious 


never 


ness of the existence of any physical organ except 


his five senses 


The Zimes does not reason like a phi- 
sophe lhe practi t recommends is 
pre ely that w h has brought the world 
t { general va 
Lhe fa that the a t of humat le : 
\ f y yea “ ‘ { nat al du 
rauion is seventy years or more, is conciu 
® that great « exist n reiat ( 
ir ha ti B ecause false and 
ry t ire taught, a { 
fe md ntirary pra es prevail ins 
‘ \ s { ee t us t | { 
Wis n i he vt e su ct am 
‘ it I | ‘ s 
t i I Ss is vesiiga t 
A arcing |e a dangerous x 
Hea é { he masses is a new 
ca > nas ¢ ‘ 
gry even ft ! ! { sed 
onserva ! ‘ ‘ : 
met \ “ s s known about 
hb oh . > aly ‘ ! any me have 
many minds, al that t experiences of 
lividuais, for wat ct rules of in 
terpr ation; seem to tea very confi ng 
a trig 
! we think the Zimes is wholly u 
cons s of the leading fallacy of its ow: 
reas i’ | is Very true that those who 
dless of all th aws 
who ea rink 





pulses of the moment, are the most healthy 
And 


it is equally true that those who are the 


classes in society, as a general rule 


most careful and attentive in the observance 
of hygienic influences are, as a general rule, 


the feeblest class of persons among us, 


But w hy : 

In the answer to this question may be 
found the practical philosophy of our sub- 
ject. The weli are, as a general rule, care- 
less until they become invalids. Ever after 


they are careful, as the only possible con- 


dition on which life can be prolonged. The 
Times has mist aken effect for cause, This 
whole subject should be studied from a 
different stand-point than human experi- 
ence—from the stand point of physiolog 


ical principles If the learner would take 


nature as his teacher, he would soon find 
himself 


walking in the pathway of true 


knowledge i laws of nature, as mani- 
fested in and through the living organism, 
are the nly basis on which we can predi 


the effects of hu 


health and longevity. 


lerstanding of 


Tae Discussion or tHe Patrures.—Our 


challenge to Dr. Reese has awakened con- 


siderable interest among our subscribers, 
and elicited several communications, one 
of which we t as the text for a few 


I do not learn that Dr. Reese bas accepted your 
nad if he does not, 1 for one must con- 
clude that he is not able to defend the system he 
teaches, with any credit to himself or good to the 
end unlike those whom they profess to 
benefit with their poixons, the system itself will 


challenge 


cause 


yet die a natural deat! Is it not in a decline 

Wrewrs De C. 8. Ross 
We ar ippointed Although we 
greatly desired to have a discussion, as 
proposed in our invitation to Dr. Rees 
we never expe i } would face the 
is We dor expe that anything 

al we ca say OF n the way of inv 
tior I n the way of 

{ ery r ha 4 ever ring ar 
the fic lhe 
more knowir s of me al profes- 
sion understand very wel! that their system 
sno science at a nd has no basis in na- 
ture s utterly opposed to common sense, 
and he wholly indefensib} They will 
not, therefore, risk a controvers’\ On the 
other hand, the “smal! fry” all over the 


nto a d scussion 


on any terms without any terms; but 
these we will no accept if we go into 
this controversy at a we mean to be in 
earnest; we wi have a thor ugh, compe- 
tent, and responsible opponent, and then 
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[J an., 


the work shall be done up so that it will 
' stay done.” The battle-cry shall be— 
“ Death or victory 7 

But we trust that our challenge has ac- 
complished one result. It bas proved to 
our readers that we are in earnest; that 
For a dozen 
years we have been challenging the medical 


We have 
promised that, if they would afford ys the 


we believe what we teach, 
profession to this discussion. 


opportunity in a written controversy —and 
this is the only possible way in which our 
object can be directly and readily attained 
—we will disprove their system so plainly 
that the people will generally repudiate it 
at once. But many of our readers have 
supposed that we were only joking, or 
indulging in the idle game of braggadocio 


And 


system imagined this to be the case, be- 


some of the sincere friends of our 


cause our invitations or challenges were 


given generally to medical men, instead of 
particularly to some medical man. 


ourselves and the public right here, we 


‘lo put 


have now directed to a physician by name, 
and have selected the most powerful op- 
ponent the profession can produce, so far 
as we are capable of judging from thei 
history, reputation, and position. But if 
the profession thinks it can turn out a 
better champion for its cause than D. Mer- 
edith Reese, M.D., LL. D., Professor 


its Goliath 


etc., 


etc., we will accept with the 


greatest pleasure ; at all events, we think 
the public will acquit us of the charge of try- 
d the fe nee. 


This 


use- 


ing to shoot at others from beh 


New 


is one of the best managed and most 


Yorx Orurnatmic Scuoor 


ful of the many medical institutions of our 


city Dr. Mark Stephenson, who is at its 


head, is a skillful operator, and, moreover, 


a candid and liberal mat Before we were 


epared with surgeons of our own schoo! 


to perform the higher operations in surgery, 


we have advised many persons to apply to 


Dr. Stephenson, all of whom have testified 


to the gentlemanly treatment received a 


his hands It gives us pecuilar 


pieasure 
to speak commendatorily of Dr. 5S ephen- 
son and his institution, because of the lib 
eral spirit he has always manifested toward 


While the self 


consequential, illiberal, and bigoted M.D.'s 


the students of our schoul 


who control some of the public hospitals of 


our city, have endeavored, in every mean 
and selfish manner, to exclude the students 
of the Hygeio-Therapeutic College from 
these priv ileges— partic ul arly our female 
students —the ( )phthal nic School and Hos- 
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pital connected with it have always admitted 
our students and graduates to its lectures 
and clinics on the same terms that it has 
the students and graduates of other s« hools. 

In a recent introductory address, on the 
occasion of the opening of the ninth session 
of the New York Ophthalmic School, Dr. 
Stephenson gave the students some very 
excellent advice, viz.: to attend strictly to 
the acquisition of a medical education, 
without in any manner in ermeddling in 


How. 


ever the case may be with politicians, states- 


the political questions of the day 


men, and divines, med cal men should know 
no N rth, no South The il 


-the relief of suffering humanity. 


mission Was 


higher 


The lectures g 


iven, and the clinical oper- 
ations performe jl, are entirely gratuitous on 


the part of Dr. St pher son, all the fees re- 


ceived of students being generously donated 
by him to the support of the institution. 


} 


Probably, 


the new isms of this restless day 


V €GETARIANISM among a 


and age 
no subject can be named more thoroughly 
unpopular, and which the public mind is 
more disposed to treat, on its first annun 
and than 


clation, with ridicule contempt 


which stands at the head of this 


pa agraph Still. within a few years, many 
thousands of persons in the United States 
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questior 8, reply to ol 


to answer 


jeclions, 


and advance 


arguments 


character of 


respect ng the 


natural dietetic mah, we can 


not, perhaps, do them a better service than 
to recommend them to invest a few cents 


in procuring a copy of the work. See 


advertisement 


Go Correspondents. 


Answers i) this department are given vy Om Taait 


Measiy Po.nx.—A. D., Wilmington, Del You 
will fad 


Vegetarianism. it 


this subject explained in ate tract on 





shows, also, that teachings f 


Nature are in harmony with the doctrines of Seripture in 


relation to the proper food of man. Price, prepaid by 


mail, 18 cents 


SrpeRMATORARNEA S. A. 8, Biloxi, La. Such 


de-perate cases a6 you deecribe can only be Weated eo 


cessfully by baving the patient under the str fiecis e 
ofan establishmen We decline to give a presecriy nm for 
home treatnr even if paid a special fee, for the reason 





that it would ne “ta cur and ihen 





r system would 


be discredited 


Puystotoeicat Livine.—M. 0. ( Girard 
Ale. 1. Can a per« who has had weak digestive 
wane from childhood, who ie now twenty-eight yours 
old, and who has been a confirmed dyspept for a 
years, ever acquire, by proper atter nt & ss 


laws, a strong and vigorous d 
%. Can a person, lavk and lean from indigestion, twenty 
eight years of age. ever a 
plump and rounded fora a 
miously upon Graham bread and fru 
Ss. What amoont of f 1, per cay (fruits ar 
le sufflcient b> sustain a work 
4 Is 
5. What is the price of a barr 





farinaces 
g man in all bis powers 


istern water good for batt 





rackers at 


Jour establish mer 


6 How long « y keep + t “ 
He can have « vigor . srema 
ing of unexpend vila ad sof Weca 
cate ite deg: ee f quar ’ le w acquire ® 


form ar 





ia 


Drererice.—T. A. D., Nashville, Tenn 1 . 


the constent ase of molasers infor os’ 
2 lea diet composed chicd rown aed corn breads 
pola * (sweet), bemiley welrr, aod sometimes 





sufficieatiy patitive to support uh 
fa mechanic (woo 
5. Would the use beef 


app 
ba 


active, laborivas 





work r 


¢ mutton, ones a day, be « bene 





ficial addition ? 
4 Arenott site, composed of Ane flour and sods, ete 
especially if accompanied with mo! asses 





injurious 


Lmivisable to use buttermilk moderately noe 6 








day? 

The above questions have been dictated through pur 
an! honest m tives Saj-urning for « n m th th 
' have & en‘ure a ety f cooking almost unt le 
Seda forwe the chi« ngredient in bread; g oe le weed 
In CoTmheus Quantivecs — perfect baq Haun” style Buch 
ie a brie men of Southern kery goneraliy You 
will oblige me much, as wel as numerous other “ anxious 





loquirera,” t 





y reay 


Yen 2 Yes. @ N 4 Yes. 5. No 


Gnay Hata rd J Philadelphia The 
cause of promature gray ba ny i . 
bat inflames the r ind sa feverish ox ent 

rain. We have no fs pomades,” nor any 

wher hair nostrume ‘ health and pure od are 
the only tru Hair T + 

Seminary lIvcw ~~ - Bi liville 
~_e 2 ® lis beta : t 
‘ ¢:—whieh is caused by « parasitic « sl w t 
rows t k A ” . ‘ It ts 
dangerous t r . * or rey " 

1 a, t perf ye ania aforeen 
al and tary arey 4 
vy ® na ° f a " y r e 
washing, ru .4 soa “ A cas ‘ 

againat thes ” s . \ . 
t . way 

Honey wt M N.Y le 1 t ey 
a ors fd ‘ ‘ 

Yea far r . 

a gs euga . aw ” r 
° “ on was crea f 

ew \ . 
® - 

pres s f . 
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< AU isemenis. 
~ : : 5? Morton Street, New York 
Persons who have nothing bu’ a skinny epindle Ts R ' 
a on deed r garters anywhere, 4 = . ‘ CHARLES H SHEPARD. M.D / 
} ' ,* . Al this estatliat ive nvalids can have ‘he advantage of 5 
soee h vy ae xv sll, and secur ‘ rs r be- Hine-apathe, ar Swedttsh Movemenadine abolition with 
2 ya k nee . . o aw ali vecessary Warer-Cure appliances I 
t} ! e n p “ heing & . i 
tightens to interfere will reulation of | , Dr. Geo. H. Vaycors Lystrre- 
th ae bey slfy rotundi:y sertics TION, No. 67 Weat Thirty-cigh’h S rect, New York 
wi at lower n Several ¢€ I sthts oreg forn ’ . ‘ Mowe. 
’ a f wa tel lrawn garter abov the ru Yor i] 4 art | rei j ment-( u are requested eo elatt 
\ } : rire 
k l g iw ike nh propor an t . mr > ‘ 
toatl “tens iS Meek soda YEW YORK Tue Brooxktyn Hereurs 
' : terfere’d with Var ' « : Peking come  Water-Cure Establishment is 1 at Nos. 68 and 6 
f nowt y une y, and iotract ws ut ; ares ; a Street, Brooklya, L. 1. Outside practtes ed 
. . _ : : to bout in chy aad country 6. F. ADAMS, M.D : 
‘ ‘ I lef g and of : 
t ! Hi } H ——- S . wae > . ge ’ . 
BrynenamtTon Water Cree. } 
1 . \ ‘ > . : 
a BINGHAMTON, BROOME COUNTY, N.Y : 
® ser) ‘ ne 4 THAN ARTES 7 ‘ ; year . , ge FACTS tf } 
1 
I » aut : engtl ela t 4 ry This is the place for treatm~nt during the cold weather. 
‘ . : és = sik alll) o rr . . ome som eagutnaate For pure seft water this © Cur 8 bot excelied 
bor \ ! ‘ . tan? place a g For Howe Compr rs the“ ( t ‘ eq i 
Fase 1 pt } upper and For the many recoveries this “ ¢ f ' 
et , . yanhe 6 The physicians were 
| mn itton ne ° ‘ . P familiar with tee Hyprorars ‘ 
‘ f the ¢ lhe rend may be buttoned \ ' f as ary of pathic systems of Therapeutics. Toey bav 
. wing @ exper ¢, and enjoy an extensive pra 
le ! and .w The ' . The fa ‘ iditivos have beet ade to this 
tria { plan Ww ' " ven grent h me ® . y was Instita ery year since its erect t ler et : 
7 seen of vera. ine ite Inereasing patronage, should be c naclusive evidence of ; 
’ 4 mma i I v I a} | ira 7 ’ y their seill as successful prac iuoners 
— w . or we? They are prepared to treat both medical and surgd 
b p, aca ' : i have treated a. C@88 of every character. Term<, from #510 $10 per week. ; 
. . i ery Por further par ulars send for Cir ar, and address 4 
. ‘ many t oO. \ THAYER, M.D 
y; 4} tj " pe ; 4 : 
»* . heen " @ , . 
> ’ . 
Rilerary Tholices, pend be : Dr. Beporrua’s Warer-Cure : 
“ eaths ‘n 
r i . e exceeded . Establichment is at Saratoga Springs : 
I LP An Origir Expositor of tl r week f the physiectans of Dr Bepoatua is bappy » bis friends, who have 
: a \ : ir es ‘ is s*, although Wwe treated fleu requested! preseriy -trea'ment, that he 
and A { ¥ f ee I r a ces liarrhea, dysentery, bas now completed bis work on “ Practical Medic +tion;: 
i hou x I at Publisher, New ; ; . an I have treated hundreds w, The Invatid’s Galde un which be has given expleit 
2 aan el yelsions in childrea directions for the treatment of Typhus and Seerlet Fevers, 4 
i : ada magazine “ Bing I ha Gwene sé cont and other disesses in which A¢ has been so successful. La 
“ be 6 . onan s Dr. Dixos every v ! flur story, and romic reeuma- this beok, parents, nurses, and invalids will find a friend 
¢ : am a a». Lhave cured | im the hour of need. Price § i 5 
we * ad n euc gh > I . ssed radi- Als *The Practios! Cook Book.” which gives plain 
® ado and » r , sj e piaint, and simple directions for preparing food of all kinds, for 
. ner . spera rrie and | persons in health or sickness Pr mM) conte 
i ; 
a a sin r acnecn V r yw ment-. I Address N. BEDORTHA, Saratoga Springs ' 
. T 
“ . s, bes ® 1 p o . . Ave ver “kh . J r * \ . , | : 
ee a ae " 5 Reco mer Pure Evarra Warter-Curk wit | ; 
urgely | I ‘ | ; 
. . . give ra ener ov ane close on the first of December, 186°, to be opened onthe | 
pa ns true as 4 part of the city, is first day of May, 186/. Its physicians need reer. and 
U at s ever bus silent opers 1 ‘ al pr »e the Cure for five months, then to be opened much = | 
a . ® avoring sous Her ‘ r 5 8 I ar Hudeor improved 8. O. GLEASON 
: : See River, whe { pn | 
“ x 5 . ferr a ‘ TT , Tim | 4 
‘ an, enn Geevg Sate, A Carp.—Dr. THAyer, or THE | : 
* Pov “ st reveres 1 New Yor« is Binghamton Water-Cure, has made Seminal Diseases his 
.e SUP pases fw numerous V s, special study, and bas had a large experience in their | 
adorn V r hat art and treatment | 
wen 1 m Tord t es Variety ay Spermatorrhea of years’ standing permanently cured tn | 
“ * 4 . u “ . + a few weeks by his mode of treatment. Preseription« sent : 
M ( ec | { is } es of Lostitution and bis method of treatment fully explained) to any part : 
mis l N c aa < 0 le 4 ery h ¥. and the mor- ow the United States, on receipt of $5. 
“ and . ! Address ((nalow a stam) 
bra he © . oon > aime 0. V. THAYER, M.D | 
' K many ! tl intry rownt ga Deve restraiut Binghampton, Broome Co., N.Y | 
" ‘ sing y x who Ip — . * ont y » — T as ‘ . 
. * have the privl- New Haven Warer-Cvurt 
. - , ' . v ihe f y s freal Col- 
eb l This Inetitution is located in the finest and healthiest por- 
We say appare - ‘ “ I 
W z . . t f tee beautiful city of New May The most ap- 
a esity for u ce a 7. : . steam-beating apparatus has been introduced z 
¥ w work ; : . meek : 1Out; thereby enab 18, Without danger or an- } 
asa « ak ' » for wat rea . s r the superri- noyance, to m»intain the wh t a iniform, plea- : 
: . e . xper i ao a levotes bia Satt, and healthful temperature, and to administer treat- } 
sor ' a 6 ® w F t all seasons with comfort, safety, and efficiency j 
t “ t \ x i y selves under e PHILLIPS devores special attention to female 
‘ ' ree we 6 ha t . We w s only All who place themselves under ber care will J 
. 4 : 5 ae ae r the s t poss st teach them so oe the best treatment which medical selevce aff rds, 








‘ . Our personal attention is given to all patieats daily j 


J. P. PHILLIPS, M.D 
um ¢7 MRS. E. A. PHILLIPS, M.D 
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ee PirrssurG Water Curr.—No 
h ure possesses greater advantages for the sick. Invwalids 
. = cont © . superior article of — can obtain a Olrcular and a very fine lithograph'c view of 
nckers ’ per bar- t by sending t DR. FREASE, Putsourg. Pa 
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“ a neet v erited ee . : Electro-Chen Baths used to elimina mineral dro : 
Saratoca Sprrs SRESEBEAL, | cod chieeesbentemGnaiiem. atten, 1. 
a oe Serend; Bemdea. t FRMALI nd DR. NEVINS & KENYON 
‘ is _ ar af ars 
Kogla “ hereaf k hand for sale aseort- ‘ -* VESTE s STRONG. M.D , . 
a oo cewenaall - Livine Spremes Warer-Cure 
: , oe ‘ ~ te a good place take winter treatment. Crimate mild, 
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lexander M “om and wife, Wea Thirteenth Street 


New York Mrs. M has been our patient ander Weetment 





for i o age of the hung- 

a e ead wit wlandt Street, New York 
Mr. 5. has n our pat hroat disease, and Mrs. 5 
for palmuonary low. se 

Mr. Blakeman, of the frm of Blakeman & Mason, book 
otlers, White Street, New York Mra. B. base been «6 
patient of ours for r neeraig a 


whose wife 





Hon. Nicholas P. Trist, Poiladelphis 





niece have been patients of ours, and who himecif 
beer Fr guest 
Dr. J. «eph Borden, who and whose wife and son have 
oi nt 
Mrs. lea PF. Greet af Nashy Teon. Mr 


een treated by us for ecrofula, and Mra. G. for 


rose Cortner, from I n, North Carolina. 
rea 1 bw we for i ar fteeas 
ree BE. Boggs W insborou gb, South Carolina, 
reared by us . 
Lowe Ret oo, Canada West Mr. R 
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I . dame editor Syracuse (N. Y 
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a X)) persons to testify substantiaily he 
f “uy Matements 
(hur ’ = 8 ‘ ' 
2 Th ® in ; ivn prnciples essentially ff rent 
from her * Cures 
That it is in the fruve as well as techni sense, 
ecieot A 
4. Toat ninety-five in each one hundred persons who 


are treated ia it get 


5. That sxty per ee 
coming here 

6. That Hygienic means only are used“in weating the 
sick 
7. That wnbygienic means are n 
Ss. That Female Liseases are treat 


success. 





st Were pronounced incurable before 


red t ¢ used 


i with excracrdmary 
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9. That for spermatorrhic we ss no other Lostitution 
can compare with | 

10. Tha‘ se ofula in its worst forms is completely cured 

it. That rheumatism, dyspepsia, neuraighs, paralysis, 
diseases of the eye, apoplexy, pres, constipation, sore 
throat, deafiesa, sealt bead, ey ver complaint, 
fever an’ ague, typhoid fever, d tia-—we have treated 
forty-six ses or diy rigands not lost a case 
u na t eck of the ivdder, Kidney di-eases, 
asthma. dropsy. and any and all «is f diseases are suc- 
cesstinly treated by us. And that all one haa to do in 
order to believe aa, is to mak juiry of those wt ire 
en here, and they are eas aud if inquired for, inas- 
much as r patients are from | parts of the country 
Eust and West, North aud South r aa suite us be: te 

COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELVES 

You shall have every fa ty for thor ougn investigation 
Examine t joctora, exau 1 ars ista, ts, k with the 
patients, and t ‘ pf garret to kiteh wok, 
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PHiIraDELPHIA Warer-Cure 


sat 714 Nowra i~nte Sreerr r t of Sergeant Street 
formerly Sixth Stree s le the place for winter 
We ’ and speedy curce Address 

iv? 5. M. LANDI4, M.D 


CLEVELAND Warer-Curi 


This institation is now commencing its Thirteenth Seaso 
With steadily ree “ foeperity t has now treated 
more thaa rive , raTIENTs, © sve flocked 
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WATER-CURE 


A W orp WITH You 








Reader i want be restored health, and know 
how bs keey reelf and ore # you a cletyy 
man’ ‘ “ r a merchant? a tee ’ an ertet’ «a 
mar ¢ re re you a han a farmer’ «a 
miner? a studet Are you @ sick woman. worn down 
wih work or fa ¥ cares? of a« girl, eate, nervous 
from stady, and pr spoaed ne piles You may 
rely on it, there is no puelecation tt world from which 
you ' “ h valva formation relative lo the 
Laws of I and Health, as 

The Water Cure Journal 
r r 1 s sease are fully and 
xpla a f i's principal objects is t 


Ba s some fr Hereditary affections or supposed una- 
fat Auee® ' y bea artment of the 

Jou RNa is de rticles relaiiv the treatment of 
eases, where y ny lear 





The Jovawat is now in the ff h year of publication, 
and thousands in every ¢ f nut y are re 
estify to the price at fits have deriv 
I aa 

I hed m ttla r. Specimens will be sent 

1 a A s 

POWLE! AN WELLS 


Br iway, New York 


Extra LxpvucemMeEnt. 

As on inducement for to be prompt in remit 

ting their subscriptions, we will send post paid by 
mail, a copy of 

Water-Cure for the Million 
to every person wi! j wards hie 
subscription either singly or in ibe, for the 
Water-Cure Journal 
prev s to the first day of Januar BO 1 


Send for a ep n 
Wess, 308 Broadway, N. ¥ 


A Dozen Reasons 
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l bes ed as a Text-Book for Schools and Privat 
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Sinks h win ~ * t 6 a critic, and 
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8 ‘ pa . AGENTS 
WAN } FOWLER AN WELLS 
I “ New York 


KLMANAC FOI! 
A I ! Its A n ( 
\ ‘ l . Ay Yeo Laz 
K I i gner I able Su ‘ 
’ he | iM Material 
WwW Soag. I : tooe Answered ; 
\ Ser Ms 4 ‘ Pooke Seep; The 
. “ nN . ’ r 
Car ’ " rs ( alewated 
7 . y sik ‘ 
rOW : AND WELLS Ss Broadway, New York 


JOURNAL. 
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lo Oprum Eaters, Arsenio 
TAKERS, ETC.—These unhappy safferers are informed 
that such habi's are broken up wit comparative cane, 
under the vitalising and bealth-sesteinng effects of 
Mtorpathy. moontain air, and and cold baths, The 
low-spirited dyspeptic, nervous, of organically werk, also 
find im this treatment the mvigoration se mach needed. 
A eireular, sent free on application giving information of 
this system, and of the Oriental, Turkish, end Ressian 
Baths in ase in the Roand Hill Water-Cure, in Northemp- 
tm, Mass, is purticularly c mmended to the notice of the 
jon. Those pers nally acquainted with this treat 
trecommen( it persons beyond the reach of home 
prescription, and have kindly given their names as refer 
eoces in individual cases. 









Invine’s Lire or Wasuineton. 
Complete in five volumes. §7 
A beautiful edition, Sent by express on receipt of price 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York 


AN EXPOSITION 

or Tas 
Movement-Curg, 
EMBRACING 


The History and Philosophy of this System of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
ons for their use in various forms of Onronie Dis- 
ming @ complete manual of exercises ; together 


SweEpisu 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE 
By Groner H Tarioe, A.M. M.D., Principal Physician 
temedial Hygienic lasttate of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLA, 
808 Broadway, New York 





InLustraTEeD PrnreNoLoGicaL 
ALMANAC FOR 1861, 

Contains— Names of all the Organs ; Edw. C. Bunnell, with 
Portrait; Chauncey Vibbard, with Likeness: Prot, Olm- 
sited, with Portrait; Lord Elgin, with Portrait; James 
8 hens, Wife Poisoner: Mary Shamar—tl h: 8 J 
M’Reynolds—all Mind; Lowell Mason, Masician; Rev 
J. 8. Harden, Wife Pulsoner; J. W. Batkley, Soperintend- 
ent of Schools ; Prof Groux, Namismatist; Henry Wells, 
jean Express; Philip Thomas, with Portrait; Gen 
li, the Patriot; Hom. J. A. Macdonald, of Canada; 
on J. Pillipa, 100 years old; Wm. L. Mackenzie, 
ader of the Canadian bellion, 1587; Parson Brown 
w. with Portrait; Learning Phrenology at Home; 
Phonography and Reporung; Phrenolegy in Phiadel- 
phia; Reporter's Directory lable of Eclipses; Calendars 

calculated foe Differeat Latitudes, ete Only «it oom, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, du Broadway, New York 








VEGETARIANISM ; 
Being a Lecture delivered before the American Vegetarian 


ocasion of ite Eleventh Anoual Meeting, 
n the Bible Christian Church, Pruadetphia, Sept 


ty. on th 





lus Screwtirrc Bases or Vaeceraniayre,” 
By R. T. Trall, M.D., of New York 
her with an Abstract of the Proceedings of the 8o- 
y. Pub by request of the Svclety. Price, pre- 
I 1 by mail cenw 


Send orders w R. T. TRALL, M.D., 15 Laight Street, 
New York 











Mriits.—Tne pest Hann 
ling Cracked Wheat, Graham Four, Rusk, 
, can be had for $2 
FANCHER & MILLER 


Hanp 
MILL for gris 
Hominy, et 


Hastam’s 


d @«hen worn No 
trouble of necessity to them to the cara, Fit snug 
round the b Can be worn io the house, street, church, 
theater, of anywhere Hat of bonnet on of off 
Send your ad . and a desoriptive and illustrated 
Cirentar will be nt to any part of the United States 
HASLAM BROTHERS, 429 Broadway, New York 
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Artificial Bare 












Wesster’s Dicrronartes. 


POST-PAID BY MAIL 


WEBSTER S FAMILY DICTIONARY 61 to 
WEBSTER'S QUARTO DICTIONs RY 1% 
WEBSTER'S POCKET DICTIONARY 50 
Addrvss FOWLER AND WELL8, 


303 Broadway, New York 


(uz Youne Man’s Way To 
INT?’ LLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS This ts a very excellent work, and 
every young man s 


would procure acopy. Price, prepaid 


FOWLER AND WELIA, 
8&8 Broadw.y, New York 
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The best Manners Book ever published. 


How to Brenave;: 


A HAND-BOOK OF REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE. 


This work, which bas received the unqualified approba- 
tion of the press and pablic, !s everywhere quoted as a 
s'andard work. I teaches 


HOW TO BEHAVE 


At Hows, Ar Tasts, 
Ow rue Steerer, At Evextxe Panrizs, 
At Cavacsa, Iw Visrrs, 


At Paces or Aucseunyt, 
lw TRaveLine, Lx Covrrsair, axpD 
ON ALL OCCASIONS. 

Every young man and woman in the land should have 
it Beive HANDSOMELY BOUND, IT 1 JUST THE THING FOR 
4 Hotiwar Passent. Price, only 50 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Iw Cowversatton, 


Orrice ror PATENTs. 
Fow.Ler 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (aathor of the well-known and popular syn -psis of 
patent law, “ How to Get a Patent”), aided by ao able and 
exp: rienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad 
Everen years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) tn 
the business, and the residence at Washington of ao emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining age ormerty em- 
ployed m the United States Petent Office, and familiar 
with ite detaila, enable us to offer nventors unusual 
factiiiies for the transaction of their business, When it te 

psidered that a patent of ordinary value ia worth sev- 

any that the 


ann Wes’ 












hboa-ands of dollara, it le unnecessary to 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the lnvenk eapecially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are tej-cted entirely 
hn consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 


eral 











sented To perform this service in a manner fe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and underesanding of mechan 1 action, 





years of experince and careful dei:berative consideration 
Our patent basiness has been un fer tte present manege- 





ment since the latter part of the year 16, during which 
time it has locreased to several times its previous magui- 
tude, and « large portion of it lately bas consisted of c.ses 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
f dificult and uatrodden questions of tent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Jud of the United 
States Circuit Court 

Apvice i Recaev to tus Noveuty axyp Parertast 

ry oF aw Invewrtion 


is given free of charge upon receip 
det in a 


ous Inventions ¢ 


of sufielent deserip- 
and sketch majority of cases our 
knowledge of prev abies us to give satis 
factory informaton to investors without the expense of 


tion or m 









special sear 
Peetmany ExamMixations 
are, however, made tn cases which involve considerable 
doubt, tor the usual fee of five dollars, except ia cases of 
extreme and unusual co op ation aed diff ty These 
examinations ere carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported 
Arrtications roa Parents 
are prepared by us with great care, not only te obtain a 
patent, bat also lo protect the inventors en the 
shail have been secured. Particular atteation s pax 
Arreats ayn [sTearreences, 
and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 


th f 


x¢ usual fee of five dollars. Many epplications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicttor be prosecuted to a successful a fact which 
is proved by coostant perience 

Applications for exienstons and reissaes, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully 
tended to 


Ceatralty 


sauce 





al- 





leeated In our commercial metropolis, and 








having ao able and experienced ageut at the seat of Gor- 
erament, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
he transaction of business in tols country in relahoa te 
patents; wh ar arrangements abroad enable oe 






ure foreign patents on the most s:tisfactory tera Our 


present arrangemeuw are such that we hope for the future 





» keep pace with toe dewands of the pablic for our ser 
vices, and it shal) be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptoess to the want of vesiom. Communications ia 
reference lo inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 








counsidered and promptly attended to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 305 Broadeay, New York 
EVERY STUDENT AND < is 
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PLACE: A Pocker Diorowany of Srxonrus, Tece- 

nicat Team AseeevViations, Poumon Pususems, « 

ete, with a ( ter on Puactuation and Proof ading 

Te sac ind * te ompanion fur every ervier & i 

speater who would say exactly what he means, and 
ef more nor less, and say it in the best way Pr 

Suv cents, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York 
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Tue Curtpren’s Home Monruty. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM AND PARLEY'S MAGAZINE. 


Now Reapr— Single Coples sent by mail 
Twenty five Cente—One dosen copies, 
Two Dollars Agents wanted 


Pet pald, for 1 
post-paid, fer ‘ 


JACOB ABBOTT, 186] THe IbL GOT RATED 1861 
THE PRINCE OF WEITERS FOR JUVENILES, REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS 
WRITES FoR } 
: . or NUMBER SEVEN | 
MEBEY’S MUSEUM Of this valuable and instructive work, fr 1941, is now 






ready. Lltustrated as osual w 


Furry Ewxoaavines 


THE ILLUSTRATED DOLLAR MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN h about Owe Hun baep asp 






































aXD YouTa 8 contents are rendered as alrective 

This is the Twrwry-Fiser year of ite publication, and = ponasate an they are useful in tne Kind and amount 

its merits are too well known to require extended notice, © UO° ee PRB W The following are the 

The design of this work is to aid in the formation of ™ jects of some of the principal chapters 

eba acter, establish good priveipies, eultiv ht fcel- lL. WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES—Seventeen Ea 
ings, promote correct habits, and store the mind with use gravings and Six Deatowa 
ful knowledge. Il. LAYING OUT GROUNDS. Five Bngravines 
This Magazine will continue to rank, as it always has LiL. PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSES — Elevea 
done Engravirgs 
THE BEST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD LV. NEW FRUITS AND POMOLOGICAL NOTICES 
A wew voteme begins with the January number. It ts STR Twer pene Sagravvags 
beau ifully illustratd with fine engr:vings, and is sent V Ri ¢ RES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS 
anywaere for the low price of $1 a year, in advance . 9, ven Eneray ee 
8 WANTED y DOME POULTRY Thirt ree ¥ 
AGENTS WANT fuding Five Destans for yu 
Address, J. N. STEARNS & ©O., Publishers, Vil. WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION 
16 Nassau Street, New York Ragravings. General Rules for thelr 
Prevention aed Extiry 
> , ’ : a ‘ arrRwve 
Fowter & Weis’ Pusiications VY" FILTERS AND FILTERING CISTERNS— Four 
Ake IX. AGRICULTURAL NOTES ~ Poarte nm Engravings 
SOLD AT NEW YORK PRICES X. HORTICULTURAL NOTES 
XL RURAL MISCELLANY 
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PHRENOLOGY—SCIENCE OF MIND. 


Unsrit the introduction of Phrenology by Gall 
Spurzheim, Combe, and others, we had po 
of Mental Philose 


treatises were mere specula’ions 


system 
All 


as subse- 


hy worthy of the name 
and 
quent investigations have shown, were imp ractical 


and almost valueless PunenoLoey, a8 now 


tanght Appe ils to the common sense of every one, 


and so easily proved to be both theoretically and 
practically all it is claimed to be, that but very 
few who have given any considerable attention to 
the subject deny the truth of its principles, or 
their ready application to the common affairs of 
life 
Tne 
AR? 
Mind is the primal power of the human system 
The body is simply the instrument through 
which mind manifests iteelf while on earth 
The 


LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY 


the 
miod is manifested through forty or mure 
Each is primary and independent in its 
fun loing its own work, and not doing the 
work fany other 

Each of powers resides in, and is mani 
feasted by or through a particular portion of the 
brain 

rhe power of each organ, all other things being 
equal, is in exact proportion to the size of that 
por of the brain which manifssts it 
mental powers are possessed originally in 
and also 


thes 


ton 
lhe 
differen 
by the same individual 
Each mental power grows stronger and becomes 
more lful by proper exercise 
Each mental power was created for the purpose 
and was intended to be used 
The Moral, and Sp powers 
fulf he design or end of men’s creation ; the 
yher powers and p eee, which are also pos 
by s, are subsidiary and to be 
subservient to them 
Such use of all the mental organs insures right 
Development, Power, and Happiness 
The functions of these several organs are gov 
I by fixed laws 
Phrenology is the science that explains these 
laws, and consequently enables us to govern the 
mental powers in accordance therewith 
The state or condition of the body affects the 
action of the mind 
No part of the body can be affected without a 
corresponding effect on every other part, So the 
brain partakes of the physiological condition of 


legrees by different individuals, 


ing good 


intellectual ritual 


sensed the anima 


erne 


every o her part 

There are three Temperaments, states, or con- 
litions of the bedy, when in health, known as the 
Vital, M and Mental 
I'he practical uses of Phrenology, then, are— 
First. to teach us how to bring all parts of the 
tem into harmonious and well-directed action 
Second, to understand the function aad uses of 
each separate organ 

Third, to enable us to govern and educate each 
faculty and each propensity, increasing the power 
of some and properly direciing others 

And by combining these lessons, it 
enables know ourselves, and to account 
readily for each motive, thought, and act, on 


tive, 


ay 


arta, 


us to 


scientific principles 


Tue Amenican Purenonooicat JournaL 


was established in 1538, for the purpose of diffus- 
ing among the public a knowledge of these prin- 
ciples, and of the value of their practical applica 
tion. Its popularity and saccess is an index to 
the reception of its teachings. Everywhere, all 


rood that to “ know thyself” is 


clusses have | 


bounden duty, and that his success in life 


demands much on his understanding of the prin- 
iples that govern his action 


lux Purenovoaicar Jowxn av aims to reform 


and elevate the race by teaching man his duty to f 


his God, himself, and his fellow-men—to teach ! 
him his capabilities, and how to make the most of 
them—the rearon of his faults, and how to correct 
them—and how to understand and obey all those 
natural laws which serve to secure the highest 
physical and mental well being 

of the Journal is the 


philosophical consideratien of 


A LEADING FeraTURE 


theoretical and 
Education, Domestic Government, Self-Culture, 
Selection of of Apprentices, 
Clerks, Associates, and Partners in Business. 
A New Vorume will commence with the new 
year. Terms, $1 a year; ten copies for $5 
Address 


Pursuits, Choice 


Fow ier ann Wetts, 


308 Broadway, New York. 
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PORGIVE US, AS WE FORGIVE. 


Ma. Wurrriecy once sobered Gov. Oglethorpe, | 
of Georgia, when abusing his servant for some 
misdemeanor, and saying in great excitement 
“The raseal shall suffer for it, for he knows I 
never forgive such offenses.” ‘ If you never for- 
give,” said Whitfield, quietly, “ lhope you never 
sin, or peed forgiveness of God.” There is instruc- 
tion in the following story 

In the Middle Ages, when the great lords and 
knights were always at war with each other, one 
of them resolved to revenge himself upon a neigh- 
bor who bad offended him. It chanced that the 
very evening when he had made this resolution, he 
heard that his enemy Was to pass sear his castle, 
with only « few men with him. It was a good op- 
portunity to take his revenge, and he determined 
not to let it pass) He spoke of this plan in the 
presence of his chaplain, who tried in vain to per- 
suade him to give it up. The good man said a { 
great deal to the duke about th» sin of what he 
was going to do, but ingvain. At length, seeing | 
that all his words bad ne effect, he said 

** My lord, since I can not persuade you to give 
up this plan of yours, will you at least consent to 
come with me to the chapel, that we may pray to- 
gether before you go?” 

The duke consented, and the chaplain and he 
knelt together in prayer. Thea the merey-loving 
Christian said to ihe revengeful warrior 

“Will you repeat after me, sentence by sen- 
tence, the prayer which our Lord Jesus Christ } 
himself taught to his disciples?” 

** I will do it,” replied the duke. 

He did it accordingly. The chaplain said a 
sentence, and the duke repeated it, till he came to 
the petition : “* Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.” The duke } 
was silent 

‘“* My lora duke, you are silent,” said the chap- } 
lain. ** Will you be so good as to continue to re- 
peat the words after me, if you dare to do so? 
‘Forgive us our treapasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.’ ” 

“I can not,”’ replied the duke 


** Well, God can not forgive you, for he has said } 


so. He himself has given us this prayer. There- } 
fore, you must either give up your revenge or 
give up saying this prayer ; for to ask God to par- 
don you as you pardon others, is to ask him to 
take vengeance on you for all your sins. Gonow, 
my lord, and meet your victim. God will meet 
you at the great day of judgment.” 

The iron will of the duke was broken 

““ No,” said be “ I will finish my prayer. My 
God, my Father, pardon me ; forgive me as I de- 
sire to forgive him who has offended me; lead me 
not into temptation, but deliver me from evil !” 

* Amen,” said the chaplain 

Amen,” repeated the duke, who now under 

stood the Lord's Prayer better than he had ever 
done before, since he had learned to apply it to 
himeself.— Rural New Yorker 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


{ stfferers the means of cure 


, aod be hopes every » 
Phrenology, and especially its application to Home } 
{ wishing the prescription will please add ess the 


(Jaw., 1961. 


A PILL FOR A QUACE 


“Tue advertiver having been restored to health in a 
few weeks by a very simple remedy, ater having puffered 
several years #ith « severe jung affection end that dread die 
ever, consump*ion, is «nxious to make known to his f llow- 
To all who demre it. be will 
send a copy of the preseripton used (free of enarge) wit 


St direcions (4 preparmg and usng the same, p 


wil) fod a sure cure for Coosumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, ete. Tae only object of the advertiser ia 
sending the prescription «@ wo beoed! the affheted, and 
spreed information which he conecives © be luvaluable, 
lerer will try bis remedy, as it ill 
Parties 
Rev 
— rd A. Wilson, Wiiliamsburgh, Kings County, New 

ork,” 


We give this reverend benefactor of his species 


cost them nothing, aod may prove a blessing. 


{ an insertion gratis of his advertisement, which we 


find going the rounds of the papers. We do so 
with the more pleasure, because we think the 
reverend gentleman needs publicity in the place 
of his residence—for unfortunately, though we 
thought all the reverend clergy of the burgh were 
known to us, by repute at least, we never chanced 
to hear of this particular light of the church un- 
met with his adver‘isement. And still 
more unfortunately for the reverend advertiser, 


til we 


) his name appears to have been omitted from the 


Directory—and nobody that we have consulted 
can supply the desired information as to his pre- 
cise residence 

We would suggest, therefore, to the Reverend 
Wilson, that he should have commenced his career 
of philanthropic effort by advertising his “ very 
simple remedy” in Williamsbergh, where he pur- 
ports to reside. Thus he might have accumulated 
indorsements and certificates of the value of his 
specific, which would enable him to advertise his 


{ wares abroad, with more hope of success 


Seriously, however, we copy the above notice 


{ as an indication that neither the fools nor the 


quacks are dead yet. The venerable physicianjin 
Jersey City, ‘ whose sands of life bad nearly run 
out,” has disappeared—died of old age, probably, 
though it was said that he was a sturdy young 
fellow of twenty-seven. The community ought to 


) be thankful that the race of disinterested public 


benefactors who peddle nostrums ‘ free of charge” 
is not suffered to become extinct; and we in 
Williamsburgh ought to congratulate ourselves on 


} the fact that this time it is our burgh, and not 


the suburb across the Hudson, which is blessed 
with the residence of such a philanthropist. 
We commend “ the Rev. {Edward A. Wilson” to 


$ the notice of our citizens, and particularly to that 


of the police and the post -ffice clerks. The lat- 


ter should take notice when the reverend gentle 
man calls for his letters from afflictedgeufferers ; 


) and the aid of the police should be invoked to 
} escort the publie benefactor to the Fifth Precinct 
$ Station House, where Justice Colahan’s services 


should be put in requisition to express the public 
sense of the debt which the people owe to the 


} class of gratis nostrum peddlers to which the rev. 
} gentleman appears to belong. Let us know who 
> this Rev. Wil-on is 


He ought not to be suffered 
to hide his light under a bushel If he have o 
certain cure for copsumption, and wishes to be- 
stow it on sufferers “ free of charge,” our columns 
shall be freely opened for him to communicate with 
his neighbors; but if, as we infer from the form 
and circumstances of bis announcement, he is one 
of those beartless villains who under a false name 
and an assumed title of sanctity prey on the 


} anxieties of the afflicted, and extort a living from 


the fear- and hopes of the dying, we trust this ex- 
posure and the constant effurts of the police will 
bring his raseally trade to quick and ignomini- 
ous ending. ~ Brovklyn Tunes. 
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